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MORGAN & SON Junius S. Morgan looks over his 
father’s shoulder between the acts of the Senate circus. 
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In smart, compact cabinets Westinghouse engineerir 


combined cooling and de-humidifying for summer... hea 


and humidifying for winter... circulation and air filteri: 
year ’round—a complete job of modern air conditioning 
In single or multiple installations, with air-cooled ot 
cooled refrigerating units, Westinghouse Air Conditione 
pay for themselves... attracting and holding customers... 


efficiency standards. 
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This Business Week: 


Business WEEK herewith blossoms out 
. new cover. We've always liked the 
Id ene—but we like this one better. 
It retains its usefulness, since the Indi- 
-ator is still there, giving a quick flash 
of conditions and adding a new refine- 
nt by showing last week's level and 
vear’s. To usefulness, the new 
over adds variety, a striking differen- 
tiation between succeeding issues, which, 
truth to tell, used to look pretty much 
alike. It still expresses the character of 
the paper, for news pictures are strictly 
in the spirit and tempo of Business 
Week 


THaT summary of conditions called 
The Business Outlook’ when the 
paper was founded, and later so promi- 
nently displayed on the cover, will be 
found on this page he1eafter, under its 
original title. On this same page will 
ear an informal paragraphing of 
news devclopments—a new 
feature, in part résumé, in part com- 
mentary, in no sense a table of contents. 


Ay 


business 


TAKE the change in dress as symbolic 
of changing times, if you like. At least 
it is the external sign of a broadening 

the editorial concept of Business 
Week which has been going on, we 
hope not entirely without your notice. 

We always have attempted to pre- 
sent the significant news OF business 

the new products, the new manufac- 
turing and merchandising situations that 
have broad implications. We will con- 
tinue to do that. But increasingly, we 
conceive it to be our function to empha 
size the news which AFFECTS busi- 
ness, with perhaps greater and greater 
attention to the governmental and 
political, because of the growing im- 
portance of the political. Washington 
is the capital of business these days. 
Business Week covers, in text and pic- 
ture, the news of developments there 
that are important to the business exec- 
utive. In addition, it attempts to pro- 
vide him with the news behind the 
news, the enlightening background ma- 
terial, and political probabilities. 


AND all interwoven, of course, with in- 
terpretation. This is no “publication of 
record.” It prints no “‘success stories,” 
no personals, no obituaries. Nor is it 
anybody's organ. But week by week, it 
ittempts to present the news, and also 
to tell what it means. It adds a frank 
ind outspoken editorial upon the sub- 
ject which, at the moment, seems most 


1 


to call for an expression of our views. 


MIN detail: Business Week now 
is dated Saturday of the week of pub- 
That is logical; this issue, for 


Cation 
Call on. 


> 10, 1933 


deve lop 


example, presents the business [ 


ments of the week ending June 10. We 
shall follow hereafter, not the 
convention which always has dictated 
that periodicals be dated far ahead 


logic 


Ir would be in the classic tradition to 
leave the inference that all 
velopments were born in the minds of 
Business Week's great editors. But 
that’s not so; many of them are the 
fruit of readers’ suggestions, to which 
we have helped ourselves. 


these de- 


THE Morgan hearings have been a 
photographers’ holiday. Once angered 
by their snapping, he has learned to 
“take it,” although that midget picture 
was almost the last straw. The commit- 
tee asked newspapers not to publish it, 
but few respected the request. Among 
them, the New York Times and the 
Hearst papers—"'the Chief” himself 
ordering it off his pages. 


INCIDENTALLY, the hearings are highly 
approved of in the great farm states 
and hence their continuancc 
politics. The farmer is all burned up 
about conditions which permit Morgan 


1s good 


partners to pay no taxes in a year when 


farms were being sold for taxes 


Democrats are blushing about t 

toilet kit matter—nothing _ terribly 

but 

the 
the budget 


embarrassing 
the federal pay 
slashing. D 


busine ss ol 


extremcly 
vetcrans, 


wrong, 
Vicw Ol 
and 
counting the excuses, the 
buying better kits than the army's 
higher prices, without competitive bid 
ding, through a friend of a friend 
the President's, is not too nicc 


4 utSs, 


Ir pays to be confident in this Adminis 
sweency, mayor ol 


for Assistant 
id 


tration George 
Gardner, Mass., 
Attorney-General, was so sure he wo 
get the job that he went to Washington 
and leased a home. Attorney-General 
Cummings decided Sweeney did not fit 
in with his ideas, and the appointment 
was definitely An 
arranged. Sweeney radiated 
dence and personality. He 
Attorney-General about leasing a hous« 
Mr. Cummings said Sweeney would do 
Of course it may be that young James 
Roosevelt's enthusiasm for Sweeney had 
some weight. Young Jim got Sween 
to run as a Roosevelt delegate when 
Senators Walsh and Coolidge and ¢ 
ernor Ely were all for Al Smith, 


boomed 


out intervicw W 
his 


told tl 


cor 





, 


the “years of the locust,’ 





tions. 


try ahead of a year ago. . 





The Business Outlook 


Because prices and production fell so very low during 


improvements witnessed in the 
past 2 months have run up astounding percentages. Tin 
prices have risen 1367 ; hides 167°; ; wheat 80°7,; cotton 
75%; steel production 148° 
levels. And the tide has not yet turned. . . . Electric 
power consumption continues high, particularly in our 
central states. . . . There the demand for automobiles, 
beer barrels, refrigerators continues to boost steel opera- 
A substantial order for freight cars nearly over- 
whelmed equipment makers who aren't used to that kind 
of thing. . . . Construction volume during May went 
much ahead of April, an unusual performance. 
interest centers in the revival of residential building. To 
the surprise of all of us, it is the small home builder who 
has finally pushed one branch of the construction indus- 
. . Carloadings have naturally 
responded to the faster pace of industrial activity, even 
though consumer requirements have become so urgent 
that much freight has undoubtedly gone to trucks. . 
May payrolls rose as a result of growing employment, 
longer hours, and even rate increases. . . . Only a small 
amount of money returned to the banks during the 
holiday week, but the government has not forgotten the 
gold hoarders who failed to turn in their holdings. 


above their depression 


Chief 























There ts a Mapman 


Proposing to Light the Streets of 


London... .. with SMOKE 


i” “madman” was a Britisher named 
William Murdoch. He had learned the obscure 
process of making gas from coal. He proposed using 
gas to light the streets of London. 

The “madman” scoff was written by the same 
hand that gave us Quentin Durward, Rob Roy and 
the Black Dwarf... Sir Walter Scott... But by an 
older Scott, flushed with worldly success, intolerant 
of any order post-dating that success. 

Napoleon, too, laughed at Murdoch's “‘crazy 
notion.” But it was the Napoleon of Moscow, not 
the young artillery officer of Toulon or Lodi. 

The German press condemned street lighting on 
six points: 

[1] THEoLocicat—As blasphemous, since God 
divided the light from the darkness. 
Jupic1at—People should not be compelled 
to pay for gas they do not want. 
Mepicat—The emanations of the night 
were injurious to health and people would 
stay out late and catch cold. 
Morat—tThe fear of darkness would van- 
ish and crime would increase. 

[5] Potrce—The street lights would frighten 
horses and embolden thieves. 

[6] Economicat—Great sums would have to 
be sent to foreign countries for coal. 

Every progressive step in the history of Civiliza- 
tion has been opposed by the older minds—matured 


in an earlier era. 
And supported by the younger minds—their 


viewpoint of current needs unhindered by tradition. 
Every period has seen the struggle between these 
old conservatives and young liberals. 
The greatest assurance that a troubled world can 
feel today is that, sooner or later, in spite of Scotts 


or Bonapartes or German press, the liberal 


victory. 


As the broadest-dimensioned voice of this j 
liberal viewpoint in America, Liberty maga 
conscious of a definite responsibility in the sh 
of American thought, feelings and daily acti 





WOODBRIDGE RILEY, Pu.D. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Professor of Philosophy, Vassar College 


Proressor Ritey writes To Liserty: 


““ ; ; , 
A LIBERAL periodical with a forward 
looking program is much needed in the 


country.” 





BOLTON HALL, LL.B. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Treasurer and Founder American I 
men’s Union, also New York Tas 
Association. Author: Money-Maki 
America; Three Acres and Liberty; 
Land and a Living; The Garden \ 
Tolstoy Taught; The New Thrift. 


Mr. Hatt writes To Liperty: 


“A ‘ ; ; 
LIBERAL journal is now more than ever needed and | 
think that yours is well fitted both by prestige, facilit 

and high moral intent to fill the want. 





Hon. M. M. LOGAN 
U. S. SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY 


Chairman 
Committee on Mines and Mining 


Senator LoGan writes To Liserty: 


eo READ Liberty quite frequently, purely as a disinte: 
ested observer. The articles which have appeared f: 
time to time since you took over this magazine ha\ 
been thought inspiring and conducive to progress!\ 
thinking. You are the leader in liberal thought in Amer 
at this time. Undoubtedly there is a place today for suc! 
a magazine as Liberty. An aroused liberal thinking e! 
ment in the Nation will change the current of gover 
mental affairs and lead to great improvement in gover! 
mental matters. I think that you are doing a great work. 
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Recovery Setup 


Industry plan will swing into action under one-man con- 
trol, but advisory boards will play important part in 
program. First objectives are more work, more wages— 


with a brake on prices. 


W ASHINGTON—Business men who came 
Washington a week ago to debate 
s of the National Industrial Re- 
Bill remained here this weck to 
production and distribution curves 
gest the headquarters conviction 
immediate danger of delay was 

ore serious for them than any 
tial threat from disputed clauses. 
ied flashes of failed 

1d astute observers to the fact that 


opposition 


rogram was going into operation 
few essential changes 
view impressed on visitors at 
yuarters was that, so far, the in- 
sed low of business has been based 
hopes and prospects and that the 
primed by promises has spouted 
re production, not more buying 
For an increase in buying 
ower, the Administration _ restively 
its the pressure of the recovery plan 
employment and payrolls. Its sta- 
tisticians hear thunder behind the flick- 
ering in the market 
Jobs in the Spotlight 
As attention was shifted from Con- 
gress by the certainty of a quick con- 
clusion of the debate there, it focussed 
on the newly cleared floor of the Com- 
merce Building where General Johnson 
is swinging into action. Here the em- 
phasis is wholly on the necessity of 
ising the recovery measure to put men 
back to work in their normal jobs and 
nearer their normal pay. The first 
jectives of the new trade agreements 
will be shorter work weeks and higher 
ses. The whole purpose of those 
ontrols over the “‘chiseling fringe’ of 
lustry 1s to protect the pegged im- 
rovement in employment and buying 
ver from competitive erosion. That 
tating the headquarters plan in its 
st terms. It will be applied first 
big industries—oil, coal, textiles, 
biles, iron and steel—which rep- 
bout 709% of normal industrial 
yment. 
machinery to be used in apply- 
will be stripped to essentials. All 
ithority will be invested in one 
Efforts are being made to con- 
ince objectors that this sharp assign- 
responsibility will work to their 


wer. 
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interest better than the control board 
they have been asking for. Boards do 
into the scheme—under the ad- 
ministrator. One will be a labor ad- 
visory board selected by Miss Perkins 
the other an advisory board 
set up by Secretary Roper 

Under the procedure tentatively out- 
lined, a code or working plan submitted 
to the administrator by an industry will 
be referred advice only—to one 
member of the boards. A 
decision on it will come from the Presi 
dent means from General 
Johnson. To execute the general's orders 
and handle detail there will be 
an operating staff with labor and indus- 
trial experts. A supplementary feature 
of the prospectus is a special board to 
coordinate with the recovery program 
the activities of existing goveznmental 
units in Washington. 

It is becoming clear that industry 
heads who reach Washington with the 
idea that their agreements are going to 
lead straight to an immediate price rise 


come 


industrial 


tor 


Cac h ot 


which 


work. 


will meet a strong barrage of dissuasion 
Sentiment at the Commerce Building is 


for a lag 


between wage and | in 
that the 

can be tried 
In the Adminis 
ophy the profits ol 

pay bill for h x 


prices may have to 


creases so 
ve loj cS 
power 
the wares 
come down in tl 
the new buying 
power through all industry. 
Public Works to Prime It 

Of members of the head 
quarters staff are counting in the pub- 
lic works program, but on | 


process of distributing 


course, 


ly aS a h ip 


to carry the recovery along until 


b« inhs 


Start tf 


r ! , 
d iStrial activity 


ministrations 


t ym public works ts con- 
field of 


find wage 


media ton 
centrated 


possible 


robs that 


C al ( 
on raking the whok 
projects to iying 


; 


can be swung into line right 
By Oct. 1, 
to be spending at the rate of $1 
that 
will it a 
that 
another 3 


ent hopes 
billion 
le of a 


million 


way. the governn 


a year It estimates insi 
year, public works 
the I] 


and the re 


add 


with those provided for 


job-roll 


on 
measures will 
directly 
rectly bringing the total re-employed to 
7 millions 

Like the House, the Senate devoted 
to the problem of levying taxes to serv 
program what 
men 


time 


ing the public works 
seemed to 


tionate share of the 


business a dispropor 


illotted t 


“AND ONE FOR YOU, SENATOR”—The President signs the Wagner Unemploy- 


ment Relief Bill, gives the pens he used to Representative Peyser (left), 


secTe- 


tary Perkins, and Senator Wagner, who wrote the bill. 














recovery measure. Since the House 
had passed it, there had come the revela- 
tions as to the paucity of the Morgan 
partners’ income tax payments, killing 
the Representatives’ plan to load the 
new taxes on the lower income brackets 
With Senator Pat Harrison leading a 
movement to raise the needed funds by 
plugging leaks revealed in the Morgan 
hearings and sentiment for the sales 
tax rising throughout the week, a com- 
plete revision of the House plan was 
inevitable. 
Public Support Imperative 

As the congressional debate drew to- 
ward its close the tax provisions of the 
bill shared the spotlight with those sec- 
tions relating to licensing powers and 
labor organizations. The Administra- 
tion's supporters held fast to their con- 
tention that it must have the licensing 
gun in its hip pocket at the start at any 
rate. They admitted that, if public 
opinion doesn’t swing behind the pro- 
gram once it is in operation with its 
benefits clearly demonstrated, no degree 
of arbitrary power can make it a suc- 
cess. They reiterated Administration 
promises that licensing would only be 
resorted to for control of outlaws who 
refused to give a trade agreement its 
chance to improve employment and in- 
come. 

Agitation over the recovery bill's de- 
vices to assert labor's right to protec- 
tive bargaining was largely stirred up 
by the perhaps too indiscreetly fore- 
handed aggressiveness of William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Washington thinks 
that the unions’ strength has been ex- 
aggerated both by their leaders and 
their opponents, does not see how the 
President or Congress could have been 
expected to take the political risk of 
permitting business to protect itself 
from unfair competition free of the anti- 
trust laws and, at the same time, close 
the door entirely to any opportunity 
for labor to strengthen its position. 

Intend to Go Slow 

In all its recovery planning it is the 
intention of the Administration to go 
slow, tackle first things first and find 
its way through the morass of trade tech- 
nicalities by the light of experience. 
Industries are being urged to submit 
simple codes, leave details for later dis- 
cussion. But it is noticed that the tenta- 
tive codes in the pockets of trade 
association leaders already crowding into 
Washington are elaborately drafted. 
General Johnson is being told that, to 
prevent chiseling, specific and detailed 
trade practices must be covered in his 
rulings. Manufacturers are bringing up 
differences in regional and trade group 
interests, the former exemplified by the 
contention of Southern industrialists 
that their wage scales should run 25% 
below those in the North because of 
differences in-living-costs—which North- 
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erners set at only 79%. The impression 
is spreading in the Commerce Build- 
ing that there can be no Jeffersonian 
simplicity about a revolution in Ameri 
can industrial organization. 


Labor Sentinel 
Donald R. Richberg, slated for the 


recovery staff, is an experienced 
watcher over labor’s interests. 


SIGNIFICANT among provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Bill as it 
came from the White House was that 
giving labor the right to organize and 
bargain collectively. Proponents of the 
open shop called it a powerful club that 
would be used by organized labor to 
force unionization throughout industry. 
Their disquiet was heightened when 
they learned that Donald Randall Rich- 
berg was to blame for the clause and 
that he is slated for a place in the en- 
forcement organization. 

Mr. Richberg is counsel for the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association. He 
helped General Hugh Johnson and 
others in drafting the Recovery Bill. 
He is expected to be labor's representa- 
tive in its administration. He is help- 
ing General Johnson organize the 
G.H.Q. to direct enforcement. Mr. 
Roosevelt doesn't seem to resent the fact 
that Richberg fought the Administra- 
tion on the Railroad Coordination Bill 
(page 16)—and won. His amendment 
would allow the carriers to curtail ex- 
penses and coordinate all over the lot 


MR. HOWE 


tary into hot water. 


as long as they don't fir 
workers. He wants a 6-hou 
rail labor. 

The Richberg sympathies ji: 
wage earners. He says 
should be maintained primar 
purpose of providing a liv 
those who work in them.’ 
have invested their lives in a: 
have the right to expect em; 
that industry.” ) 

For 20 years he has fous 
court battles and he has ma 
Richberg helped frame tl 
Labor Act, opposed Attorr 
Daugherty’s injunctions in 
shopmen’s strike, wrote the N 
Injunction Law which labor 
its guarantee against summ 
restraint. He is a liberal w 
reverence for party labels. In 
was a Bull Mooser. 

This champion of labor is 
lives in a Chicago suburb but 
most of his time in Washingtor 
his eyes open. He was bor 
nessee, took an A.B. at Ch 
versity, graduated from the 
Law School in the year Roosé 
his A.B. there. He has writter 
books, many magazine artic 
“Smoke Dreams,” the Phi 
Delta song. He has a quick 
mind. Golf and 
physically fit. 

In many a roundhouse grimy 
tear off chaws of eating tobacco 
observe, “‘Richberg’s lost most 
hair off his head fighting for 
but he’s still got plenty on |! 


Int 


that Director Fechner buy them instead of the War Department. 
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squash ke« 
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EXPLAINS—The tempest in a toilet kit gets the President’ 
He tells Senator Sheppard (right) that he “took a ver 
part” in the matter of kits for the Conservation Corps, merely recom! 





Associations Beat the Gun 


While waiting for answers to a flock of questions raised 
by the national industrial recovery plan, industry organ- 
izations lose no time in getting set for the new set-up. 


associations dedicated to high- 

ing principles like ‘‘cooperation” 
service’ or to just plain “fixing,” 

sted in production or marketing 

th, have just concluded what will 
close to being the busiest week in 
their histories. Association officers have 
closeted in long and earnest meet- 

s with key members at headquarters 
or with what they think are key officials 
or politicians in Washington. Subject 

business and discussion: the Na- 

| Industrial Recovery Act. Purpose: 

to remould it nearer to their hearts’ de- 

while there was still a chance, but, 

ny event, to get braced for its in- 

table concussion with their interests. 
Personal Questions 

With no clear idea as to what would 

the next move after passage of the 

trade association leaders could do 
ttle except canvass members’ opinions 
what kind of a code of fair com- 
petition could be drawn up when the 
proper time arrived and on how they 

ild best organize for quick action at 
that time. Two personal questions 
the “ifs” that crowded their 
How can the recovery bill be 
used to boost dues-paying membership 
and stimulate member activity? How 
can we get an in at Washington to in- 
that we—and not someone else— 
will be consulted before the regulating 
of our activities starts ? 

Association secretaries are not at all 
sure that the new dispensation is going 
to swell membership. As one of them 
said, “The concern that has saved $100 
a year by staying out heretofore, will 
be just as anxious to save the $500 that 
our enlarged program may cost, particu- 
larly since the government is guarantee- 
ing that it will stand on an equal foot- 
ing with those of us who do pay up, 
sweat over a code and do all the work.” 

Perplexities Grow 

Leaders are also puzzled over some 
of General Johnson's preliminary state- 
nents. He wants to deal with the mini- 

m number of associations. He hopes 

litterent organizations in an indus- 

can consolidate. He thinks they 
hould reach an agreement on the more 
mportant matters—by which he means 
iges and hours of employment—and 
eave details until later on. 

Some association men don’t think it 
's as simple as that. Better wages and 
employment conditions, they say, can 
only come out of better gross profits— 
which must be reached by an “upward 
stabilization” of prices. And this can 


jostled 


minds: 


cor 
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only follow complete elimination of 
those trade practices which result in the 
indirect price-cutting that is more in- 
sidious and more effective than direct 
slashing. To effect control, you 
have got to go all the way to putting a 
ban on the actual trade in arrange 
ments, contracts to furnish equip- 
ment, and free deals that liar 
to each separate division of an industry 
Which would seem to mean dealing 
with each of the furniture groups, for 
example, instead of with the members 
of the furniture industry and with, first 
getting at the details which determing 
the “more important matters” of in 
come and wages. 

Different problems were emphasized 
by different industries. The food manu 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers were 
anxious first to establish who 
rule their destinies—General Johnson 
under the recovery act, or Secretary 
Wallace under the new farm bill. Theo- 
retically, the Department of Agriculture 
could follow the cowhide all the way 
to the shoe store, but the general ex- 
pectation was that, while basic foods 
would feel its sway until they got into 
consumers’ hands, many other products 
tracing back to the farm would fall into 
General Johnson's jurisdiction with the 
first processing of the raw materials. 

Food Industries Plans 

Food manufacturers made early plans 
to get together at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica for organization in groups on a 
product basis and discussion of group 
and united action under the new set-up. 
The National Canners’ Association 
scheduled a June 13 meeting at Wash- 
ington for general debate. The Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
talked of regional controls on a trading 
area basis. A fair trade code will be 
on the progam of its Atlantic City meet- 
ing starting June 26. Leaders of the 
National Confectioners’ Association de- 
cided to set up 12 zones for collection 
of data on wages, hours and practices. 

Textile organizations continued along 
lines of action laid out a week or a 
fortnight back. President G. A. Sloan 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute was 
primarily concerned with the old prob- 
lem of meeting wage differences be- 
tween Northern and Southern mills, per- 
haps by a system of regional wage ad- 
justments. The National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers was busily organiz- 
ing product divisions and had appointed 
as counsel Arthur A. Ballantine, form- 


such 


are pe cu 


was fo 


DONALD RICHBERG—tThe railroad 
finger in the 
bills, 


their 


labor lawyer who had a 
railroad, relief, 
will probably have a 
administration in the interest of labor. 


and recovery 


erly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Similar activities under 
conferences of the Knitwear Manufac- 
turers of America, the National Asso 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers and the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa 
tion. The imminence of government 
regulation has revived the plan for an 
amalgamation of the Silk Association 
and the organizations in the rayon trade, 
suggested by Paolino Gerli, head of the 
silk group. 
Labor Contract 4 la Mode 

The garment industry was talking of 
a new contract submitted by the Mer 
chants Ladies Garment Association to 
the International Ladies Garment Work 
ers Union preparatory to operation un 
der the recovery act It provided for a 
labor standards bureau to fix rates for 
different types of work under the jurt 
diction of a permanent board of im 
partial chairmen representing both or 
ganizations and including an industrial 
engineer, committed the employers to 
the use of a label distinguishing their 
from those of sub-standard 


were Way in 


products 

shops. 
While making preparations to 

a code of retail practice for submission 

to members before the end of the month, 

the National Retail Dry Goods Asso 

ciation in convention in Chicago urged 











upon supplying manufacturers the de- 
sirability of keeping in close touch with 
its department store members in taking 
steps likely to affect the wide range of 
merchandise they carry. 

In the steel industry there was con- 
siderable talk of wage increases—"'10° 
to 15%%"—if prices can be stabilized 
and price-sniping brought under control. 
In the soft coal industry there was an 
additional batch of actual increases in 
non-union mines. Logan County (Va.) 
operators have raised the pay of 10,000 
men 10% to 18%, lifting the average 
daily wage from $2.68 to $3.88. Har- 
land County (Ky.) operators have 
boosted 8,000 men 10% to 15%. The 
Kanawha (W. Va.) operators’ associa- 
tion has recommended to members that 
mines paying the lowest wages should 
give increases. All this is believed to 
be due less to improving prices and 


Bank Bill 


valume than to the desire of bituminous 
men to get in right with the Adminis- 
tration under the new recovery act. Coal 
men used to brag of their high wages— 
of miners getting $125 a week in the 
peak days. 

Numerous other industries and their 
organizations made first moves toward 
revision of activity in the light of the 
new legislation or further developed 
programs launched in the last fortnight 
(BW —May3,Jun7’33). Included in 
the weck’s news of such moves were the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the Lead Industries Association, 
the Color Manufacturers Association, 
the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers Association, the Porce 
lain and Enamel Institute, the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association and 
the Tanners Council of America. 


President Roosevelt proposes a compromise on the 
Glass-Steagall measures, but Vandenberg is unappeased 


and observers see danger of 


W ASHINGTON—Fate of the banking bill 
is an even bet at the time this is writ- 
ten—and no one wants either bet. 

President Roosevelt wedged into one 
of his busicst days a conference of the 
Senators and Representatives and Cab- 
inet members most interested and used 
his talents and his influence to attempt 
to effect a compromise on the deposit 
guarantee feature. 

Senator Vandenberg (Mich.) 
ceeded in getting the Senate to adopt 
his amendment providing, besides the 
permanent deposit insurance feature of 
the Glass and Steagall bills, effective 
within one year, immediate insurance of 
all deposits up to $2,500. This is 
completely unacceptable to Secretary 
Woodin, who doesn’t like deposit in- 
surance at all, and it does not sit too 
well with the President. Roosevelt 
knows, however, that there are votes 
enough in both Senate and House to 
pass any deposit insurance plan. Doubt- 
less, also, he has been told that Senator 
Vandenberg, who makes few idle 
threats, has said that if his measure is 
stricken from the bank bill, he will tack 
it as a rider to the next Administra- 
tion program bill and force a vote upon 
it. The vote, concededly, will be favor- 
able. 

So the President on Wednesday asked 
a compromise. He would accept the 
Vandenberg amendment if the elective 
date were postponed until Jan. 1, 1934, 
and if it restricted admission of non- 
member banks to those approved by 
the board of the deposit insurance fund, 
which is made up of the Secretary of 


suc- 


an explosion. 


the Treasury, the Comptroller, and 
three members elected by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The suggested compromise is not yet 
adopted by the conferees and is not at 
all satisfactory to Senator Vandenberg. 
He insists that putting a Jan. 1 date on 
the deposit insurance feature would 
delay the normal resumption of bank- 
ing, and consequently other business, 
especially in the Middle West, for an- 
other 6 months. It is unsatisfactory 
also to Huey Long, who is especially 
annoyed about the further restrictions 
on the admission of non-member banks. 

Sagacious and conservative observers 
of affairs in the capital shake their 
heads over the whole situation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, they say, is being rather 
careless with dynamite. He had a scare 
on the Industrial Recovery Bill. His 
political scouts should have told him 
that the bank situation is much more 
explosive. Here is the greatest chance 
of taking a Congressional rebuke that 
he has faced. Apparently no one has 
told him so. 


Kuhn, Loeb Next 


Investigation of private bankers 
will be pushed to a conclusion, but 
perhaps not until fall. 


WASHINGTON—Anyone who thinks the 
investigation of investment banking is 
going to fizzle out is badly mistaken. 
Encouraged by the President, stimulated 
by Senatorial touchiness over preroga- 


LABOR LOST—Representat 
land rolled up his 
his oil control bill was det 
political influence; a broad 
ment to the industry contro! 
sacrificed to make a Cong: 
holiday. About all that’s | 
rider on “The Big Bill” to st 
state transportation of “hot” « 


sleev es 


tives, backed by popular appr 
last, but not necessarily least d 
cynics, supported by thinking « 
who foresee important results, 
be pushed through. 

After the Morgan firm, next « 
list is Kuhn, Loeb.  Pecora 
few days to digest the mass of 
tion his assistants have gather 
records were subpoenaed. 1 
will be ready to go on. It is 1 
»robable, however, that the in 
be adjourned until autumn. 

Hot on Tax Trail 

Shrewdest guessers say the 
will go into income tax matters 
limit. Just what Mr. Pecora has 
sleeve is a secret, but it is pret 
he believes he has information 
will interest the Senate and may 
bearing on future tax legis! 

Pecora is not so well pleased that Sen- 
ator Couzens is off to London for the 
Economic Conference. It is ¢ 
who has backed Pecora to th 
One inference is that adjournment 
Couzens returns would not be 
come to counsel. 

How many have heard the 
of course Mr. Morgan was polit 
midget—she might any day be 
ber of the Cabinet? 
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Cotton Quandary 


Too late to stop planting, the government faces trouble 
in meeting demand for crop restriction to protect prices. 


prices have risen almost 23¢ 
2 


since the gold embargo was 
an advance of $1,250 on a 
f 100 bales. At this time of 
cotton prices are usually in- 
by speculation as to the acreage 


t 4 
planted, news of the activities 
otton boll weevil, rainfall, fer 


ules, and other things that affect 


se were minor factors among the 
es active during the May rise 
ur. Reports of large increases in 
and in the use of fertilizer 
to weaken prices on occasions 
pull upwards was via inflation 
weakening of the dollar on for 
hanges—aided by reports that 
tton boll weevil was working con- 
le damage. News of ample rain- 
through Texas and the Piedmont 
again lowered prices, but these 
s were relatively minor. A new 
probable action of the Ad 
tion with respect to acreage re- 
has in recent days overshadowed 
) reports and inflation in effect 
CS. 
se the passing of the farm emer- 
ct was delayed beyond the cot- 
nting time, in spite of the haste 
the President, growers have 
their usual acreage (and prob- 
somewhat larger acreage) un- 


hindered by governmental regulation. 
Doubts that these governmental acreage 
regulations would be applied this year 
began to be heard: prices had already 
advanced in response to inflation. Th« 
Secretary of Agriculture expressed the 
fear that these advances would make it 


} 


difficult to administer a crop reduction 


program along any of the lines outlined 
in the farm relief bill However, 
Southern senators recently have become 
alarmed over the prospect of large crops 
as reported during the last week in May 
and the first week in June, and have 
exerted increasing pressure on the Ad- 
ministration to put into effect 
the crop reduction programs 
present conditions, this 
either plowing under 
certain portions of 
growing. 


one of 
Under 
mean 
or abandoning 
the crop now 


would 


° . 
Tires Up Again 
A little inflation is a great thing 
for a flat tire market, now getting 
its second price increase. 


THE second tire price advance this year 
is significant in tl confirms — th« 
first, made less than a month ag 
(BW —May10 ) ther¢ 


was some question whether the indus- 


icme 


THE VAN SWERINGENS—Cleveland’s railroading brothers are called to the 


stance 
Morga 


in Washington. 


aUNE 1933 


Standing, left to right, are O. P. Van Sweringen, J. P. 
, and M. J. Van Sweringen. Seated, Senator Kean, Senator Goldsborough, 
“enator Fletcher, and Ferdinand Pecora, Lord High Inquisitioner. 
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try's 
apparently the drasti 
ton and rul 
makers that 


sarv luxury he 


present market 
Announcement of an 8% to 


increase by Goodrich 


tion was ni 
Re} lacem 

threat and 

has been heavier tl 

stepped-up schedules 

assembly lines 

Akron factory 
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Super-Markets 


Big Bears breed fast, but govern- 


ment food control exercise 


birth control. 
THE 


into 


may 


continues its marcl 
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super-market 
food 

methods that make 
fringe” chains look 
Notable among the 


raids: 


retailer territory it 


the lun 


conscervatts 


even 
comm niques 
nouncing new 
Big Bear has come to Boston 
1 and pattern 
nnected with, tl | 
vark (N. J.) has been 
American Wool 
lford-Arlington area 


n Co 


Mi 


> prov oking the 


juant note is added to the 
opy by credit to the Harvard 
siness Research for statis 
operating costs of 
AS low as 6% or 
ith a chain stor ver 
that super-market gross 
10%, against 19.05% 
food stores 

King Kullen” to 

the retail of the New Y 


metropolitan area, reports progress 


pronts 
for other cash 
Michael J. Cullen 
food trade 


his camp sign envious ind 
pendent 
$10,000 to revise their stores to ¢ 
designs and participate in the first 
voluntary chain of super-markets. His 
latest check shows 900 applicants, 15 
qualified to join the ranks 

While new super-markets are being 
reported almost daily from all over the 
country, the threat to their 


progress that lies in rising price levels 


aign to t Pp 
grocers willing to p 
i I 


1 


’ 
ac spite 


and government control of food market- 
ing, New Jersey's investigation of this 
form of merchandising seems to be frit- 
tering out Legislators who promised 
much are finding that they can perform 
little on the basis of illegal merchandis- 
ing charges. 

















Food and Drugs 


Professor Tugwell offers the Food and Drug Administra- 


tion an entire new set of teeth. 


Nort content with the emergency in em- 
ployment, banking, agriculture and 
what have you, Professor Rexford G. 
Tugwell of the Brain Trust and the 
Department of Agriculture has declared 
an emergency in food and drug con- 
trol. As in all the other emergencies, 
there’s going to be a law. 

A new food and drug bill has been 
prepared by Professor Tugwell, aided 
and abetted by Walter G. Campbell, 
chief of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration and, according to 
some suspicions, by F. A. Schlink, au- 
thor of ‘100,000,000 Guinea Pigs,” 
best seller on last fall’s book list. At 
least, it looks to friends, as well as to 
critics, like a rewrite of the final chap- 
ters of Mr. Schlink’s indictment of the 
27-year-old pure food and drug law, 
its administration and its administrators. 

Anything can happen in this Con- 
gress, but Washington's best guess is 
that this bill will be passed by the next 
regular session—after a prolonged fight. 

Outstanding features whose fortunes 
will be eagerly followed by both friends 
and foes are designed to meet definite 
criticisms of the old law. 

(1) That, while false labelling is 
banned, makers of foods and drugs can 
say anything they please in their adver 
tising copy. The new bill brings their 
advertising under control to curb all 
tendencies toward false claims, to pre 
vent promises of cure where an adver- 
tised drug is only a palliative, to preven 
promises of relief from diseases specifi 
cally declared not to be amenable to 
self-medication. 

Cosmetic Control 

(2) That cosmetics ought to be under 
the same type of control. The new bill 
brings them into the fold. 

(3) That where foods contain poi- 
sonous substances, the Government has 
to show that they are harmful to health 
independent of similar adulterations 
prevailing extensively in other foods. 
The new bill calls for the establishment 
of definite tolerances for substances, 
such as some preservatives, considered 
petsonous. 

(4) That legal definitions and stand- 
ards similar to those established for 
drugs by the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and 
the National Formulary should be set 
up for all foods, not only canned goods. 
Under the new bill, the Secretary could 
promulgate such definitions and stand- 
ards for any food he thinks needs them. 

(5) That, in every prosecution for 
false statements, the Food and Drug 
Administration is under the handicap 
of proving fraudulent intent—eihich 
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offers a large loophole for offenders. 
The new bill penalizes therapeutic 
claims which are simply “contrary to 
the general agreement of medical 
opinion.” 

Finally, like the national industrial 
recovery bill to meet the larger emer- 
gency, the pure food and drugs bill 
permits the government in extraordi- 
mary cases to control food, drug and 
cosmetic manufacturers by a licensing 
system. And to round out its controls 
it provides that, while inspectors’ visits 
to factories shall still be subject to the 
permission of owners, owners who re- 
fuse such permission may, through court 
action, be denied the facilities of inter- 
State commerce, 

Food, drug and cosmetic manufac- 
turers have not yet had an opportunity 
to digest the new bill. They will prob 
ably have the rest of the year to do this 
Then starts the fight, over technicali- 
ties, if not over principles. 


Spongers 

Agreement setting prices and 
allocating profits approved by 
New York court. 

SIGN of the times: New York State's 


Appellate Division has just upheld a 
tight agreement among textile finishers 


which sets quotas, fixes prices, 
profits, and fixes w ages. 

Stabilization of the indusr 
recting abuses was not ne 
unreasonable restraint of 
court held, and cited the U. S 
Court decision in the Appala 
case. 

The finishers sponge and 
woolens as they come from 
preparing them for the clot 
facturers. They have agreed 
of them will accept work « 
customers they had prior to | 
that they will divide receipt 
as of Sept. 1 comparative \ 
they will charge uniform | 
New York Clothing Manuf 
change attacked all this as in 
of the state anti-trust laws. 


Debt Relief 


Corporation bankruptcy }il! wil! 
cut the cost of reorganization. 


PassaGE by the House of R 
ives of the McKeown ame 
the Bankruptcy Act under 
porations may be reorganize 
gations scaled down when a 
two-thirds of the creditors, 
insures the early approval of t 
lation, extending to corpora 
the benefits afforded individ 
roads, and farmers—in the H 
Relief Law (BW’—]an25,Fe 
Under this bill ancillary r 
are obviated. Reorganization 
be found reasonable by the 
court having jurisdiction 
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OFF FOR LONDON—Professor Raymond Moley (left) resident member 
Brains Trust (he is Assistant Secretary of State) says “bon voyage” to Jan 
Cox (center) and James Paul Warburg, delegates to the Economic Coniere! 
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a may be the reorganized cor 
thereby preserving its charter 

sts money. Maturity dates of 
as may be extended. Interest 
be lowered. Defaults may be 
Liens may be modified. In 

; may be changed. Sinking fund 
ats may be eliminated or re 
Outstanding securities may be 
making umnecessary the en- 

of new securities. The court 
rtify that salaries of officers of 
btor corporation are reasonable 
y securities are issued they are 
from stamp taxes. A plan of 
nization may be presented and 
ted by creditors before the insti- 
of a proceeding under the bill 


Washington Mirage 
White House begins to see that 


the economies of reorganization 


ill will 
were never real. 


ion, 
Tue Roosevelt Administration has dis- 

covered that the government establish- 

t is just like a granite block. You 

1 cut it but you can’t squeeze it. So 

the White House claims that the 

has exaggerated ‘reorganization 

ns out of all proportion to their 
importance as an economy 

No matter what was said last week, 
entirely erroneous to assume this 

< that there is a Saving in reorgani 
The Administration still is ad 

tising a saving of $1  billion—by 
ng off government functions and 
ployees. The Commerce Depart- 
nt’s budget, for example, will be cut 
m $41 millions to $29 millions, a 

g of $12 millions. To this, reor- 
yanization eventually may add another 
5 millions. So reorganization really 
ounts to very little in dollars and 
Incidentally, The Business Week has 
onstantly emphasized this point of 
view on the savings possible from a 
reorganization of legislative, judicial, 
and executive activities that cost barely 
$25 millions (1930)—less than 2/3% 
of the total cost of federal govern- 
ment; has said, “Were those extrava- 
gant bureaus all abolished, the saving 
would be microscopic” (BW’—Mar30 
32). But in the question of efficiency, 
says Washington, reorganization is im- 
portant. Following this tack, it is re- 
orted that intra-department realign- 
its are going through every day. As 
interdepartmental plans, some ap- 
rently can also be effected by execu- 
order. Others must be exposed 
possible veto by Congress. Sev- 
‘ecemeal changes will be sub- 
before the close of the session. 
Administration evidently is 
annoyed by the persistent in- 
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CHANGE TEMPTER 


holds a dozen packages. 


Clark Brothers, 
patented) this coin tray and package display. It 
Dealers are supposed to include a nickel in the change, 


The Business VW 
devised (and 


black Durez, 


makers of chewing gum, 


is made of shiny 


people are tempted to pick up the gum, leave the nickel. 


terest of the press and public which 
has held its nose to this job when 
there’s reason to believe that it would 
like to forget the whole business. 


“Hello, Joe!” 


Freight conductors and engineers 
can now converse by wireless tele- 
phone—not a radio. 


FREIGHT train conductors ride in the 
caboose; engineers are up ahead. Con- 
versation is limited: you can't say much 
in the language of whistles. Soon, 
thanks to the magicians in Schenectady, 


they will be able to talk fre ly 


each other and with station agents 
the train is in motion 

General Electric worked 
type of communication 5) 
which is not does 
with broadcast receivers or allow 
casts of Willie Winks and his W 


Serenaders to interfere with reports 


has 
new 
not intericre 


Wroad 


radio 


instructions 

It utilizes a principle of direct 
phony 
the 
and pickup by inductor coils connected 


superposed carrier current with 
rails as a medium for transmission 
to transmitters and loudspeakers in the 
engine and caboose. Sets run continu- 


ously, tuned to drown train noises. 


King George Is Host 


Representatives of 66 nations are in London for the 
opening of the World Economic Conference, June 12. 
Hopes are brighter than realities warrant. 


On Monday, London will be draped 
with the flags of 66 nations; King 
George will ride in pomp from Buck- 
ingham Palace; crowds will line the 
streets leading to the new Geological 
Museum in South Kensington. 

At noon, the World Economic Con- 
ference will convene in the great hall 
of the museum. The much-travelled 


British Prime Minister will preside. 
The King will welcome the guests. The 
leading delegate from each nation will 
have a perfunctory speech to offer 
Finally, the delegates will settle down 
to serious business 

The gravest doubts hang over the 
outcome. President Roosevelt has said 
“If normal life is to be resumed, the 
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Conference must be 
made a success. It must not only meet 
soon, but come to its conclusions 
quickly.” But simultaneously, experts 
were talking of 3 weeks of formalities, 
work by committees of experts during 
the summer and early fall, and adjourn- 
ment sometime before Christmas.” 
Ramsay MacDonald scotched that idea 
with the proposal that he cut out “‘for- 
malities” and distribute  salutatory 
speeches in printed form. But the most 
sanguine still talk of a ‘3-months’ 
session.” 
Monetary Problem First 

Issues remain as they were outlined 
several months ago. The monetary 
problem comes first. Is there to be 
a general return to the gold standard? 
Can Britain and the United States agree 
on some sort of de facto stabilization 
of the pound sterling and the dollar? 
Can gold reserves be redistributed, pos 
sibly through a reconstituted Bank for 
International Settlements acting as a 
Central Bank for Central Banks” ? 

Tariffs and international trade will be 
the second great item of discussion. On 
this question the outlook is least hop« 
ful. Everyone is agreed that tariff bar 
riers must be lowered or removed if in 
ternational trade is once more to flow 
freely, but no one scems ready to make 
the first concessions. There is talk of 
an all-round 109 tariff reduction, but 
little belief that it will be accomplished. 
The {celing is general that the most- 
favored-nauon = principle—on_ —_ which 
world trade has been based—is dead. 
In its place there will be special quota 
arrangements, and possibly separate 2- 
and 3-country arrangements. But if, 
at the conference, there is an all-round 
unwillingness to make concessions, in- 
ternationalism will go by the boards 
and each country will settle down to 
try and work out a scheme of domestic 
self-sufficiency. Few nations are sup- 
plied with sufhcient raw materials to 
want this plan. It is still believed that 
even those able to take care of absolute 
needs realize it is cheaper and more 
expedient to sell what they can make 
best and buy what others can produce 
more cheaply. 

Better Prices Agreed Upon 

Just about everyone is committed to 
the scheme of raising prices to 
nomic levels. Three other important 
issues which will probably be settled 
in simultaneous but separate mectings 
are war debts, a German transfer mora- 
torium, and accords on disarmament. 

Sir Arthur Salter, outstanding and 
outspoken British economist, has said 
bluntly: “The London conference may 
determine the main direction of world 
economic policy for some generations to 
come.” He has not overestimated its 
importance. Sincere representatives in 
every government still hope that the 
results will not be disappointing. 


World Economic 


cco- 
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KITCHEN COMPACT—This unit kitchen provides hot water, heat for 7 


has a refrigerator, a stove, a special sink, electric lights, even a mirror 

















Upen, 


it offers every facility; closed, it conceals all, is easily cleaned. 


Unit Kitchen 


Five manufacturers, urged by one gas company, pro- 
duced the new Kitchen Compact, engineered to provide 
all the conveniences along one wall. 


Two years ago, in its exhibit at the 
Brooklyn Food Show, the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. set up an “ideal 
kitchen,” arranging units from various 
manufacturers to give greater ethiciency 
and convenience. The good housewives 
of Brooklyn agreed with their gas com- 
pany, and some 1,500 of them wanted 
to know where they could buy such a 
unit kitchen. 

At that time, they couldn’t, but now 
they can. Last week, the Brooklyn 
Union put on display at its Flatbush 
Ave. branch the first production model, 
becomes very properly the first retailer 
of a new all-metal kitchen engineered, 
not just assembled as a unit. 

The Kitchen Compact, reading from 
left to right in the illustration, has an 
automatic gas water heater and an Ideal 


gas-fired boiler (supplied by Am 
Gas Products Corp.) big eno 
supply hot water heat to a 7 roo 
or apartment. In the second s¢ 
an Electrolux refrigerator of 
tremely economical air-cooled ty; 
cently introduced 

The sink, specially made by 
Sanitary, has a double basin 
dishes may be washed in one « 


ment, rinsed and dried with | 


in the other. It is extra long to p! 
plenty of space for preparing 
At the right, is a specially desigt 

gas range, engineered by Amer! 
Products and made by Dahlstro 

lic Door Co. The broiler anc 

high to eliminate stooping 

light automatically; the oven 1's 
pletely insulated, has automat 
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just above it is a warming 
is warm, not hot, for getting 
the right temperature. 

ind left, up and down, are 
for storing supplies, dishes, 

. cork-lined drawer). There 
il place for towels, for knives, 
sread board, for the refuse con- 
There is even a mirror for that 
‘kk when the doorbell rings. 
1, is a lighting panel which 
e working space with light, 
against the kitchen ceiling for 
illumination. Translucent open- 
the cupboard walls light the 


ibinets, made by Dahlstrom, are 
in vinylite, a new Carbide & 
product which is unharmed by 
ids or scouring powders, does not chip 
rack. All joints between sections 
compartments are insulated with 
ser-asbestos gaskets to isolate any 
kage, prevent any contamination 
When installed, the base, which is 
ecessed to give toe room, is made solid 
with the floor, the top flush with the 
water- and vermin-proof. A 
single flue connection serves all 4 gas 
Vents at the top of the 
the kitchen warm in 


appliances. 
cabinet keep 
winter 

The price, not yet announced, will 
be considerably less than the cost of the 
elements purchased separately. Any ar- 
rangement of the sections is possible, 
according to available wall space 


Marketing possibilities are many 
There are new homes, of course. There 
are those homes which. are being re- 
modelled. And there is an additional 
possibility in apartment modernization 
Many landlords are decentralizing their 
services, making lower 
rents, and allowing the tenants to sup 
ply their own heat and hot water to fit 
their individual requirements. In the 
modern scheme of place-in-town, weck 
end in the country, there are 
economies under this plan of operation 

The Kitchen Compact, soon to be 
sold nationally, is the direct result of 
much missionary work by the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. as personified by Hugh 
Cuthrell He and company are 
responsible for this merchandise merger 
of 5 manufacturers. 


r1ew leases at 


dec ided 


his 


Ice & Oil 


Kelvinator’s new oil burner has a 
variable flame that burns continu- 
ously, aims to keep refrigerator 
dealers busy the year round. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, maker of 
refrigerators, decided last year that an 
oil burner would be a good product to 
fill out the seasonal sales curve of fe- 
frigerator sellers, provide the modern 
equivalent of the old coal-and-ice bal- 
anced business. Kelvinator distributors 
in key cities will soon get an oil burner 
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NEW OIL BURNER—A Kelvinator man shows how his company’s newest project 
‘wings in and out of the furnace, allowing its use for incineration, permitting 


‘ to those who rent their homes. 
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with several new features and an m 
teresting marketing angle 

The new Kelvinator burner features 
the variable flam« While heat 
needed, the ims 
varying in 


This flow is automatically 


flame b constant 
size a ding to the flow 
} 


oil adjuste 
new hy 


ther 


without clectric controls, by a 


drostatic control “‘as sin ple as a 
mometer.’ 
Instead of a 


floor, 


the 


holding a 


thermostat on first 


there is a container 


fairly large quantity of a liquid whic 
expands and 
nected by a 


which is cor 
7 
a bell 


valve of the burner 


contracts 

small tube with Ws 
acting on the needle 
An increase in temper 
liquid, cutting down the 
Conversely, a drop in t 
living quarters turns up the flam« 

By maintaining a constant temper 
ture, which can be adjusted to indi 
vidual requirements, the Kelvinator 
burner uses a smaller size motor than is 
necessary in the usual start-and-sto; 
burner. Rated at 1/20 hp., it costs only 
$1.80 a month current at 5¢ 
kw.-hr. Many intermittent burners us 
a } hp. motor 

Economy of operation is a sales point 
the oil flow automatically meters th 
correct amount of air for the varyir 
flames; and the burner need not be ov 
sized to give a quick heating pickup fi 
the system never cools down. The 
perature-flame control reacts to a chang 
as slight as 1/6 degree. The flame burns 
in suspension, as in many 
types, throwing the hottest gases against 
the upper part of the boiler 

Installation is especially easy. Grates 
are not removed, and no hearth necd | 
built in. The furnace door is removed, 
and the burner mounted 

edestal beside the opening, so that tl 

sore swings in and out. An insulated 
shield replaces the door. By 
out the burner, the furnace may be used 
as an incinerator for houschold refus 
at all times. 

With the easy-installation feature, 
Kelvinator makes a bid for a compara 
tively new market composed of those 
who rent their homes, hesitate to make 
any built-in improvements. The Kel 
vinator burner may be moved with the 
family like any other electric appliance 


\ 


Kresge goes up for a raid on a 
higher-priced market. 


ture expands thi 


flow of oil 


mpecrature in ti 


with 


ten 


industrial 


head 


on 1 


swinging 


Chain Lifts Limit 


Limited price chain stores are still 
reaching up for the prospects whom the 
depression has sent down to the base- 
ments of the department stores. Latest 
to lift the limit in this process ts the 
S.S. Kresge chain, hitherto confined to 
the 25¢ to $1 range. 

Kresge is now slipping boldly into 
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more expensive lines, watched particu- 
larly by the clothing stores which fear 
an invasion of their field. Its first cau 
tious step in their direction is an offer- 
ing of Sanforized (pre-shrunk)  seer- 


sucker and crash suits for men selling at 
$2.48, $2.69 and $2.98. An earlier 
venture was a complete radio set for 
$11.95, first set offered by the chain, 
which has long sold radio parts. 


Truth—Gimbels’ Brand 


New candor in Gimbels’ advertising turns current psy- 
chology to account and poses competitors a problem. 


ASTUTE and resourceful Kenneth Col- 
lins has decreed that henceforth Gimbel 
Bros. shall tell the whole truth when 
advertising merchandise or talking to 
customers across the counter. He has 
set up the machinery to make sure the 
brand of truth offered is 24 karat. 

The Gimbel advertisements, new style, 
have met with good popular response, 
but have some of the Gimbel competi- 
tors wondering and worrying. Com- 
petitors feel uncomfortably like a man 
put on the spot. In the flat assertion 
that “Gimbels tells the truth” is the 
veiled implication that perhaps other 
stores do not. Yet if they copy Gim- 
bels’ style, they become confessed im- 
itators. The Gimbel copy packs the 
threat of corralling a lot of business. 

Here is an excerpt from the 
nouncement of the new policy: 

“For years on end, we at Gimbels’ 
have been thinking that we were telling 
the truth. We have been supported in 
our belief by ‘the custom of the busi- 
ness,’ by ‘trade privilege,” by reports 
from the Better Business Bureau of 
New York, and by the comments of our 
customers. But what we have been 
telling you was, so to speak, ‘commer- 
cial truth.’ We believe that 
old-fashioned ‘commercial truth’ has 
no place in the New Deal. From 
now on all Gimbels’ advertising (and 
every word told you by a Gimbels 
salesman or saleswoman) will be the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth.” 

And here are samples of how the 
policy is applied. 

“White Linen, 3-piece Etons, $1.55. 


an- 


Int 
RAILROADERS, NEW STYLE—W. A. Harriman (left) chairman of the board, and Vice-Presidents Adams and Char 


Union Pacific look over the sketch for their new streamlined high-speed train now under construction. 
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Like all linen suits, they crease and 
But linen is cool, and remember 
Like all linen, 


crush, 
how easily is washes. 
they'll shrink a trifle. 

“The shantung used in these dresses 
is a nice, soft quality though naturally, 
at the price ($4), not the best made. 
The finish is the same as on the usual 
run of shantungs at this price and a 
little higher—that is, the seams are not 
double finished. But at $4 you can 
have one in every color... .” 

Salespeople are drilled to the same 
meticulous phraseology, and are edu- 
cated to know the goods as carefully. 

Three years of desperate struggle for 
volume flooded the market with goods 
made to a price, often advertised with 
claims that the most elastic interpreta- 
tion of “commercial truth” could not 
justify. The public learned to be pro- 
foundly suspicious of advertising. It 
was this revolt which made the “quality 
campaign’’ sponsored by numerous re- 
tail establishments so successful early in 
1932 (BW—A pr6'32;May4'32). Part 
of the cleverness of the Gimbel policy 
is that it takes advantage of this psy- 
chology. 

Also the Gimbel “truth” campaign 
utilizes to the full the current sales 
appeal of laboratory tests. Anyone who 
has a laboratory exploits it to the full 
nowadays. Gimbels believes it will be 
more convincing not to make its own 
tests. It has retained the Industrial 
By-Products and Research Corp., a re- 
sponsible and independent outfit, to test 
materials, workmanship, and value of 
goods offered for sale, emphasizing the 
fact that ‘they have no human or parti- 





san reason to give us the bx 
doubt.” Incidentally, tes 
tories report increasing 
regular checking service of 
other consumer goods. 

Introduced in the New \ 
the policy will be extended + 
bel stores in Philadelphia, | 
and other cities when all tl 
ments and refinements have 
oughly worked out. 


Bare Floors No More 


Floor covering industry comes jp 
early on the upturn. 


FLoor covering manufacturer 
lant over an increase in buying 
they can assign no very con\ 
sons. Sales, particularly of felt 
and lower-priced linoleums 
jump soon after the bank hol 
dealers sold more of these 
April than in the previous 6 
a far better than 
buying that came all the way 
from the consumer. Quick d 
distress stocks brought wel 
to dealers forced to compete 
lot retailers who had bought 
sales well below normal whol 
In early May manufact 
dropped to the lowest point 
The result has been a pri 
10% on felt-base lines, of ab 
better grades of inlaid linole 
June 1—which stimulated 
to cover requirements for so 
advance. Many retailers h 
similar price increases. 
Reports on the specific dit 
the new demand differ. Sal 
Armstrong Cork Co. assert tl 
designs, jazzy patterns in brill 
have supplanted more cor 
numbers in territories where tl 
to lead—perhaps the Century o! 
ress influence. Dealers who 
Congoleum-Nairn lines say they 
ting the quickest turnover in t! 
shades—terra cotta, rust and m 
—in self-patterned and damask-t 
signs: Specialty stores, dealing 


seasonal 


Ke 
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lore 


mes in 


TRAINS OF THE (NOT SO DISTANT) 


sdvanced streamlining than ever attempted. 


alone or in conjunction with 

seem to be getting most of 

rease, leaving behind the de- 

nt stores. Several dealers report 

they have recently been able to 

ntracts for building and institu- 

orders that had long been hang- 

e pending some indication of a 

upturn. 

ile statisticians are at a loss to 

reasons why, the industry in 

il recalls that, in some sections of 

untry, the buying of floor cover- 

gan to drop off long before the 

ssion, figures that there is a sizeable 

nent market, suggests that both 

ho think that jobs are going to 

orth more and those who feel that 

money is going to be worth less are 
overing the worn floors. 


D.O.D. 


Decide-on-delivery buying moves 
department stores to ask deposit 
on C.0.D. orders. 


WHEN times are hard impulsive ladies 


ist can’t resist the alluring dis- 
of department stores are apt to 
twice if they get an opportunity 
so between the time they buy and 


R.R. Futurity 


The high-speed, light-weight, streamlined “trains of the 
future” are not so far away, after all. 


RAILROADING, one of our most im- 
portant and most hidebound industries, 
shows signs of breaking with its ancient 
ind inflexible traditions. There are 
cars Operating on quiet branch 

to test the possibilities of new 

ials and new designs. And in at 
railroad drafting rooms, there 

are plans being drawn for trains so 
sleek and light that the old crash-bang 
‘ulroaders will think they're riding in 


Most drastic departure from the old 
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FUTURE 
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Above, the Union Pacific’s aluminum articulated train, which has more 


Below, the steam engine and 2 cars of the train designed by Norman Bel Geddes. 


the time they pay. When they make 
C.0O.D. purchases they get the oppor- 
tunity, also relished by husbands and 
fathers. 

Since times are hard, the volume of 
C.O.D. deliveries returned on second 
thought has been worrying department 
store managements. If consumers are 
going to do their buying at the doorstep 
instead of at the store counter, maybe 
there ought to be some change in figur- 
ing costs and charges. 

One change that is attracting atten- 
tion is being tried out in Philadelphia 
where the larger department stores are 
calling for a 10¢ deposit on all C.O.D.’s 
under $10, of 10% on the total of all 
over that amount. If the order is re- 
fused at the door, the deposit is not re- 
turned. If it is paid for but returned 
later for any of the reasons with which 
department stores have to be content, 
the full charge is refunded to the cus- 
tomer. This, of course, offers impulsive 
ladies a way of getting around the re- 
straints but at more trouble than simply 
rebuffing the deliveryman. 

Department store members of the 
Retail Store Executives Association of 
New York have appointed a committee 
to study the Philadelphia plan, report 
on the possibility of its application to 
their operations. 


iron standard is promised by the Union 
Pacific, which has announced plans for 
a high-speed train that approaches the 
idealized train foreseen by Norman Bel 
Geddes some years ago. 

Norman Bel Geddes’ train, conceived 
in model form about four years ago, 
was pictured and described in his book 
“Horizons,” published last November. 
At that time, nobody in or out of rail- 
roading—Geddes least of all—could 
believe that anything would be done 
for some time about an idea so far be- 


the present heavy- 


practice in 
rht railroading 

But competition of "plane and bus, 
from above and below, is accelerating 
Something 
—if not everything—is to be donc 
about it. 

About the turn of the year, E. | 
Adams, vice-president in charge of engi 
neering of the U.P., was assigned 
look into the 


light-weight trains that could be run 


the acceptance of new ideas, 


to 
matter of high-speed, 
economically. 

Collaborating were the Pullman Co., 
the Brill Co., Edward G. Budd Co. and 
General Motors, Ingersoll-Rand and t 
St. Louis Car Co., and William 
Stout, the aeronautical engineer. 

As a result of their efforts, orders 
have been placed with The Pullman 
Co., and W. A. Harriman, chairman of 
the board of the U.P., says the first 
train will be on the rails in 6 months 
for service tests 

Like Geddes’ blueprints of the future, 
the U.P. train features streamlining, 
though to a lesser degree 
wind-tunnel tests of 


This may mm 
increased after 
models in the near future. The heavy 
underframe is out, the car itself will 
constitute a tubular beam to carry the 
weight, provide the necessary stiffness 
Cars will weigh oniy a third as much as 
the present Pullmans, will be con 
structed of aluminum alloys. 

Likewise eliminated is the old gag 
about the windows. Impossible to open 
anyway, the new design leaves them 
closed permanently, with air-condition 
ing providing perfect wedther inside, a 
travel sales-point not yet possible for 
competitors. Liberal use of rubber, 
possibly a resilient wheel and roller 
bearings, and the streamlining itself will 
materially reduce the noise. 

The first train will be a 3-car articu- 
lated unit for day travel. In the first 
car will be a 12-cylinder Winton dis 
tillate engine, with generator and motors 
direct-connected with the front truck, 
a 30-foot railway postoffice, and a bag 
gage room. The second car seats 60 
passengers, the third car 56, leaving 
room at the rear for a buffet to serve 
light meals. The 110-miles-an-hour 
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VIENNESE VISITOR—One of the brisk 


little 
swing up and down the mountains over there 
to show us a thing or two about rail buses. 


en 
Austro-Daimler rail cars which 
shunted off to America 
Among its innovations are rubber- 


has been 


tired wheels, supporting the car, within wheels of steel which run on the track. 
It carries 42 passengers, mounts 2 80-hp. engines which drive it 80 miles an hour. 


top speed leaves a comfortable margin 
over the 90-miles-an-hour cruising speed 
on level track 

The Geddes train is still a mark to 
His plans, complete to the 
locomotive 


shoot at 
last detail, call for a steam 
pulling a full-length articulated train, 


with lounge cars, sleepers, even a “busi- 


ness car” with ticker room, offices, and 
telephone booth The whole fully 
streamlined without a projecting head- 
light, stack, or door handle. His de- 
signs for interiors, made in 1931, have 
many unusual—and perfectly logical— 
features which the railroads will be 
adopting one of these days. 


Rail Coordination 


Washington’s railroad_managers think that horse sense 
and teamwork will pull the trains up the hill on which 


Congress has done little but 


AttTHOUGH the railroad bill spent most 
of its steam making the grade up Cap- 
itol Hill, officials in Washington seem 
to be confident that good teamwork 
between the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. can do a good deal towards put- 
ting distressed roads back on their feet. 
Opportunities Open Up 

With the Hoover debt relief law to 
fall back on, both agencies are planning 
to take an active hand in shaping finan- 
cial reorganizations. They also see an 
opportunity to bring about some coor- 
dination of railroad operations and per- 
haps the consolidation of railroad prop- 
erties here and there, entirely apart from 
what may be accomplished under the 
mangled Administration bill. 

As finally turned out, the bill is of 
little use in the emergency but will be 
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spin its wheels. 


helpful later on. Commissioner Joseph 
B. Eastman, Prof. A. A. Berle and John 
Barriger look at the job ahead with 
moderate optimism. Since they have 
taken railroad affairs pretty much in 
their own hands, the beginnings of a 
broader policy are evident. They are 
disposed to look at railroads as rail- 
roads, as well as financial structures. 

They are encouraged by the railroads’ 
discovery that they can work together 
better than they thought they could 
And individually, the roads are in a 
better position to benefit by the pickup 
in business than a year or two ago 
Because of the reduction in operating 
expenses, an increase in trafic this year 
will show a much larger net 

Professor Berle, who is doing a 
24-hour trick at the R.F.C. every week, 
believes that railroad credit can be re- 


turned to normal chann 
months and that the carri 
will be out of the tunnel 
Roosevelt's drive to 1 
power is powerful enough to 
full circuit from factory to 
in another 60 days. 
_ Financing Shift Due 

Professor Berle anticipates 
railroad financial policy | 
gations could be supported 
practical monopoly of the tr 
business. Such stability has t 
by the competition of buses, 
barges. ( oupon bonds must 
to stocks and other forms of 
tion financing in future, in 

During the summer, Berl 
and their colleagues expect 
comprehensive transportati 
tablishing a public policy 
fine the relationship of the 
their competitors and emb: 
railroad finance and operati 
consolidations are still an 
jective but they will be 
than regional. 


As present circumstances « 


logi 


mit application of any swe 
ciples, the L-C.C. and the R.| 
regard every railroad as a | 
itself. In many first 
required and it is expect 
corporation will reduce curren 
rates of 59% and 6%. 
Holding Companies Hel: 

Before the Senate Banking ‘ 
this week, O. P. Van Swerin 
to justify the high financit 
Alleghany Corp. to build 
system in the East 
Chesapeake & Ohto and, for t 
diversity in holdings and tr 
control of the Missouri Pa 
in the Southwest. Provision 


Cases, 


dominat 


railroad 
Alleghany, under 1.C.C. cont: 
to push the coordination 
Congress. The bill 
of recapture of excess earnit 
ing the millstone of r 
limits their return to 6 
feature of the 
roads are really happy about 
As for the main objective « 
the subservience of Congress t 
mands of the railroad unions 
the hands of the Federal Coor 
Transportation with numet 
ments which President Ro 
accepted It is plain 
Roosevelt lost interest in the 
} 


holding companics 


also cart 


( 


measure ti 


rather 
it encountered rough we ther 
Railroads may coordinate or 
needlessly 
services but in so doing are 1 
to reduce their payrolls below 
level. Thus the bill largely 
own end at present. Later on 
vision by which the roads 
payrolls, to the extent of 5% 
the consequence of death, 


compctitive O} cr 
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itary separation from service, 
e into play. 
lly, the bill is “fair weather” 
). Eventually it may be very 
enabling the roads to do a 
- business with less plant, but 
- must come back first. 


Coal Imports 


State Department wins its conten- 
tion that $2 tax on coal violates 
most-favored-nation treaties. 


y Hutt and the Administra- 
| a vital point in treaty-making, 

gland importers won a million 
so, 3 foreign nations retained 
ness, American anthracite pro- 

t it in the neck, as usual, when 

Ul. S. Customs Court ruled that the 
import tax on coal was illegal 

the decision is not final; the 

be hurried to the U. S. Su- 

Court. 

revenue act of 1932 since last 

s provided that $2 a ton be col- 
) any imports of coal larger than 
nt of coal the exporting nation 
from us in 1931. Great Britain, 
and Belgium have exceeded 
tas, their output entering New 

| ports to the amount of 750,000 


CecRETA 


ity of the duty was attacked 
branch of the government upheld 
ite. The State Department filed 
gainst the law, asserting that it 
most-favored-nation treaties 
uurt took that point of view 
questions are close, and subtle 
xample, treaties and statutes 
y Congress are of equal stand 
the supreme law of the land 
then, decide which prevails, in 
of conflict? 
Something to Worry About 
The anthracite industry appeared in 
, arguing for the duty. Loss of 
) tons business in the year would 
upset the industry terribly in 
days, but now it hurts. The 
gn coal is said to have the Pennsyl- 
roducers beaten $1.05 a ton on 
rate to Boston. What imports 
when there is no tax frightens 
people. 
State Department was all ex- 
about the case because it felt 
tatutes could override treaties, 
lties in future treaty-making 
enormously increased. To 
lverse decision just on the eve 
ministration’s effort to procure 
stments at the London con- 
nd through negotiations with 
| nations, would be highly em- 
g. So the case, which was be. 
t Hoover, has become much 
portant to the Roosevelt Ad- 
on. 
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Insurance Relief companics hold s bst 
Life insurance commissioners 
would ease loan curb to give the 
salesmen a break. 


have gained more than 34°% in \v 
industrial bonds 2592; utility bond 
11% and 90 leading stocks 
81%. The banking situat: 

ol Pp 
WELL-DESERVING life insurance policy- of institutions reopenc 
holders who could utilize a little cash replaced fear, the d 
now for meeting urgent bills or obliga- had been so | 
tions may take heart at the recent stand insurance compan 


aspect when 
} 


‘ trons on 


of the National Convention of Insur f assuming banking fun 


ance Commissioners. In a 3-day session unprecedented scale, has been « 


lras 

at Chicago, June 1-3, which broke a tically reduced. 

64-year record for attendance, repre- Await State Action 

sentatives of some i3 states and Since the national convention is on! 

Canadian provinces voted to favor com- a means of coordinatit 

pany discretion in fulfilling contractual lations promulgated 

pledges relative to loans and cash sur- state authorities, the J 

render values if the applicant could fur- merely express the joint 

nish “proper reasons’ in writing indi- commissioners. Before th 

cating genuine need. strictions can becom« 
Senument has been growing for must be officially ann 


liberalization of the restrictive measures state insurance departn 


that sprang up when state after state de- New Jersey n odified its pro 
clared bank holidays this spring (BW rly in April before the commissior 
—Mar22’33) However essential such met to unify the vari Ss it st 
temporary abrogation of insurance con tions. Its method of permitting 
tracts was there is little doubt that companics to use their own dis 
sales appeal was bereft of important served as a model for the ] 
talking points. Morcover, since the ex- tions. New York Stat 
traordinary April meeting of the in- June 7 with an indorsement o 
surance department heads (BW’—Apr vention resolutions, removing 
19°33), business conditions have shown former restrictions as to amount 
marked improvement Investment but placing a significant bai 
portfolios have appreciated sharply withdrawals for purposes of 
since the dark days of early March in the current inviting 
Railroad bonds, of which insurance storing money away in 


The Business W 
CHICAGO COAL MINE—When members of the National Coal Association meet 
in Chicago next week, they will see this coal exhibit, first in the Rosenwald 
Museum of Science and Industry. It is a full-sized model of a mine, complete 
with headframe, hoist, fans, and pumps—all the machinery of a mine. Visitors 
(the public will be admitted after July 1) will see real coal faces, watch the 
whole operation from the preparation for shooting to the weighing of loaded cars 
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Big Pay Checks Shrink 


Most of those huge salaries we used to read about have 
been cut voluntarily. Federal and state governments de- 
mand further reductions; stockholders are critical, too. 


BiG salaries paid business executives are 
under fire. A frontal bombardment 
with heavy guns comes from federal and 
state capitals; irritating sniping on both 
flanks originates with stockholders who 
compare officials’ salaries with dividend 
returns. Essentially, the clash is be- 
tween the old national philosophy which 
conceded extraordinary recompense for 
extraordinary results, and disillusions of 
the slump. 

In Washington things are being done 
about it. Most drastic is the scaling 
down of salaries of the Southern Pa- 
cific railroad as a condition of a $23,- 
200,000 loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. The cut ranges from 
10% to 60%. In announcing the order, 
Jesse H. Jones, R.F.C. chairman, added 
that reduction was to be a policy for 
the future, applicable to all loans to 
“railroads or other corporations paying 
excessive salaries.” 

Meanwhile Congress threatens action. 
A recently proposed amendment to the 
R.F.C. Act would allow purchase by 
the Corporation of $50 millions of stock 
in insurance companies as a means of 
aiding these concerns to firmer ground 

but a Senate rider provides that no 
aid be extended to a concern paying 
any official more than $17,500 annually. 
On the theory that it was ridiculous to 


expect first-rate ability for such a price, 
the House substituted discretionary 
power. It would allow the R.F.C. to 
exercise its judgment on compensation 
which is defined as ‘‘salary, fee, bonus, 
commission or other payment, direct or 
indirect, in money or otherwise for per- 
sonal services.” 

The bill is now in conference. Last 
year the Senate defeated a proposal to 
deny loans to any company paying sal- 
aries of over $100,000, but that was in 
a Congress of a different kidney. Ac- 
tion in this direction is quite possible 
with the present governmental —_ 
Naturally, companies which already 
have been to the federal cisterns will 
be immune unless subsequent borrow- 
ings become necessary. To them cuts 
in big salaries are a question of con- 
science—or of stockholders’ protest. 

That Washington may start a wider 
drive against so-called excessive pay- 
ments is indicated by a recent Senate 
resolution demanding detailed informa- 
tion on compensation from various fed- 
eral agencies. The Federal Reserve 
Board is ordered to submit executive 
salary schedules for Federal Reserve 
Banks and members of the system. The 
R.F.C, must show rates paid by bor- 
rowing banks not in the Federal Re- 


serve. Utilities are brought in by a call 


icme 


FIRST TOW—The first barge to carry cargo to Chicago over the new Lakes-to- 
Gulf waterway leaves the dock in New Orleans harbor. 
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for similar information from 
eral Power Commission. T} 
Trade Commission must 
for all corporations (except | 
ities) having assets of over $ 
which are listed on the New \ 
Exchange or on the Curb 

States are following suit 
passed an insurance moratori 
which the State Board of 
Commissioners can regulate wi 
of cash reserves until next D 
provides that no official of 
affected shall receive over § 
month during the period. \ 
considers an act that would 
comfort of restricted policy 
cash surrenders to insurance 
paying salaries of $25,000 
New York's Banking and Ins 
partments are considering cut 
panies under their guidance. K 
and other states display simi! 
tion at regal salary rates. 

Grim Rail Realities 

Among railroads the cold 
the ax is keenly felt. Mr. Ha 
chairman of the Southern Pa 
the melancholy distinction of 
gest pay cut. To obtain the r 
from the R.F.C., the 609% cli 
his 1929 pay of $150,000 to $ 
Associates suffer comparabk 
tions. Some cuts in oth 
brackets are: $50,000 to §$ 
50% ; $25,000 to $50,000, 40' 
000 to $25,000, 15%. Prev 
may be included. The Hold 
still compares favorably wit 
railroaders; recent New York 
slashes brought the salary of | 
liamson, president, down to §$ 
(W. W. Atterbury, Pennsy | 
tops the 1932 list with $1 
During a recent bankruptcy pr 
a federal judge took $45,006 
$85,000 salary of Missouri 
president, L. W. Baldwin. Ot 
cials were penalized 40% to 





The run on insurance com; y 
resulting moratoria attracted 
to salaries paid presidents of re 
panies. At the head of the | Hl 
stood the name of F. H. | 
dent of Metropolitan Life; sal n 
000. Annual pay of $125,0 i 
corded for D. F. Houston, 2 
Mutual Life, T. A. Buckner, N 
Life, E. D. Duffield, Prudential. | th 
dent T. I. Parkinson, of Equi 
$100,000. Average for the se 
dents was $135,000. Under - 
next five executive officers 
$70,000 each. Salaries of t 
executives in this group took ¢: 
each $1,000 of insurance. 
Voluntary Reductions 
in 


Reductions have since been \ 
many insurance companies. | th 
Life announced a general cut a\ f 
15% for all getting over $5,0 
York Life voted a 15% cut te 
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FOUNDLINGS ON YouR DOORSTEP 


YOUR company has taken over buildings in the 
recent months and years and they are a problem. 
How can they be handled intelligently and eco- 
nomically so that they will earn their way and again 
pay a profit? 

This we know: People will not live or work on 
the upper floors of buildings with poor elevator 
service. Buildings are not popular if elevators are 
not up to date. 

And we feel that no one knows better how to 
care for elevators than the maker of elevators. That 
is why we offer to take over the problem of elevator 
installations in all your buildings. And we submit 
three Otis services as part of a definite program of 
elevator up-keep and care—reconditioning, main- 
tenance, modernization. 
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The Reconditioning Service brings the used (or 
misused ) elevator back to its original state of operat- 
ing efficiency and economy. 

Maintenance provides the skilled hands of Otis 
men for regular elevator care. 

Under Modernization, an antiquated elevator is 
completely overhauled and brought to today’s stand- 
ard of operating efficiency and appearance. 

Otis engineers will be glad to inspect the ele- 
vators in your buildings free of charge. At the same 
time, they'll explain this special Otis plan of elevator 
up-keep and care. A telephone call to the local Otis 


office will bring you complete details. 


OT I ELEVATOR 


COMPANY 
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president, others ranging down to 5% 
for salaries over $2,000. Prudential’s 
sacrifice ran from 2% to 20% on pay 
over $1,800. Metropolitan's was 5% 
to 259% for all over $3,000. Mutual 
Life cut 10% on all over $1,500. 

The longest and most dramatic of 
stockholders’ rebellions seethes within 
the ranks of the aggressive American 
Tobacco Co. One, Richard Reid 
Rogers, has been battling for years 
against bonuses paid President George 
Washington Hill and other officials. 
After defeats Mr. Rogers took his fight 
to the U. S. Supreme Court and won a 
decision. A 1912 by-law set aside 10% 


to officers, 24% going to the president, 
14% to each of the 5 vice-presidents. 
Equity of the compensation is chal- 
lenged by persistent Mr. Rogers. 


This is typical of the new attitude of 
stockholders. Like their English cou- 
sins, they rise up in meeting and bore 
in with pointed questions. Allied 
Chemical lies family disorder on its 
hands (BW —Jwn7’33). An _ opposi- 
tion committee of Stewart-Warner Corp. 
seeks proxies to oppose directors and 
publishes salaries of company officials. 
At the meeting of R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York, a voice from the rear of 
the hall wanted to know (but wasn’t 
told) about salaries paid executives. 

It remains to be seen whether future 
improvement of dividend payments will 
lull stockholders back into their former 
indifference. Also whether a method 
of obtaining executive genius can be 
discovered which is better than the old 
way of bidding for it in an open 
market. 


Earnings—Just a Record 


Earnings statements for first quarter make sour read- 
ing, but as forecasts they mean just nothing. 


FIRST-QUARTER earnings statements of 
industrials and railroads make dismal 
reading. However, that was a fore- 
gone conclusion because the first 3 
months of 1933 saw business growing 
steadily worse and _ the depression 
touched its lowest depth in February 
and in March, Earnings statements for 
the period are mere records. The sta- 
tistics have no validity in attempting to 
appraise what is happening today in 
industry or in forecasting the future 
Tabulation of returns of 298 indus- 
trial corporations for the first quarter 
of 1933 show a decline in earnings of 
64% from the corresponding quarter 
of 1932. In the aggregate, these cor 
porations showed a deficit of $42 
millions against met earnings 
$22 millions in the corresponding 
period last year. These corporations 
do not include General Motors and 
United States Steel, which together 
show a deficit of $10 millions this year 
against a deficit of $3.5 millions last 
year. Tabulation of 39 utilities shows 
net earnings of $94 millions as against 
$119 millions last year, a decline of 
20.8%. The utilities continue to show 
the largest actual return per unit but 
its rate of decline is wider. A. T. & T. 
showed an earnings statement for the 
first quarter of 1933 of $32 millions as 
against $39 millions last year. 
Railroads Pulling Out 
Tabulation of 38 railroads showed a 
deficit in net income of $76 millions as 
against a deficit of $41 millions for the 
corresponding 3 months last year. But 
the railroads are beginning to work out 
of the red. Theo tabulation of Class I 
railroads for net earnings in April, 
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before deductions for interest and 
rentals, shows a decline of only 6% 
from last year’s level. 

The decline in earnings in many of 
the industrials is impressive. For ex- 
ample, 14 automobile and truck indus- 
tries, excluding General Motors which 
earned $2.5 millions during the first 
quarter of last year, showed a deficit of 
$2.3 millions this year. Automobile 
parts and tire corporations which had 
a deficit of $2.5 millions last year, 


CHICAGO NIGHT—Light, in color, flows over the flat walls of the Expos!!! 


showed a deficit of $4 
year. The chemical and 
dustries showed a decline 
earnings but were still in t 
food products corporations s 
cline of 279% although th 
still out of the red. The 
which had a net defi it « 
last year, shows a deficit of 
lions this year, and the st 
industry increased its defi 
millions last year to $36 1 
year. Textiles decreased 
$116,000 last year to $79,0 
Market Looking Aly 
The extent to which this 
cital of earnings statement 
ignored by the stock market 
by the advance that has tak 
the price of shares since M 
example, the average price 
mon and preferred stock is 
automobile industry was $7 
1, stood at $14.20 on Ma 
chemical industry advanced 
price from $23.79 to $35 
stocks advanced from $7.16 t 
electrical equipment from § 
$19.89: foods from $21.03 
the railroads advanced from § 
$25. Steel and iron rose fri 
to $30.86. The textile indust: 
an advance from $7.98 to $11 
ties only rose from $24.17 
All stocks, which had an 
price of $15.20, showed 
price of $20.73, giving an 
market value from $19.7 | 
Mar. 1 to $26.8 billions on M 
brief, the share market has i 
value by over $7 billions w! 
ing the worst earnings in d 
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buildings, streaks the sky, gives the final glitter to the great spectacle. 
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BRANDING THE SWEATSHOP 


international News 


Governor Ely of Massachusetts signs the bill 


compelling all sweatshops in the state to brand their goods with the facts of 


their production. 
state must say so on their labels. 


Manufacturers paying less than the minimum wage set by the 
Behind the Governor, Mrs. Louis McHenry 


Howe, wife of the President’s confidential secretary. 


Labor Department Perking Up 


Miss Perkins’ housecleaning has had to defer to the 


emergency, but she has made a good start on employ- 
ment services and statistics. 


WASHINGTON (Special Corre spondence ) 
Ever since Miss Perkins went into the 
front door of the U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment Washington has been waiting to 
see dust coming out of the windows. 
The new secretary has an antiseptic 
disposition and a partiality for hot 
water. She has been very busy col- 
laborating on the emergency legislative 
program but the lady did find time to 
use the broom on the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service soon after her arrival. 
The field offices of Mr. Doak's fan- 
tastic organization have been abolished 
and his cronies let out. A nation-state 
free employment agency will be set up 
under the Wagner law approved by 
the President this week and Miss Mary 
La Dame has been put in charge. The 
organizer of employment services in 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and other states, Miss La 
Dame is esteemed by her chief because 
she is clearheaded and quick, and knows 
from experience what constitutes good 
procedure in placement work. A fin- 
ish fight is already under way against 
private employment rackets that, Miss 
Perkins asserts, have been bilking the 
public. Under the new law, the fed- 
eral government will contribute the same 
amount as the states for the support of 
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statewide placement services. The Labor 
Department will not insist upon a uni- 
form pattern of organization in all the 
18 states but financial support will be 
forthcoming only for specific plans. 
The state agencies will look to the fed- 
eral bureau for leadership and this bu- 
reau will conduct the research and statis- 
tical work that is often too expensive 
for the states to do individually. 

As the whole purpose of the new in- 
dustrial control and public works pro- 
gram is to build purchasing power, a 
federal-state employment service is 
needed now more than ever. Why? 
Because, says Miss Perkins, the right 
men must be fed into the jobs as they 
open up. A rush of unassorted people 
would result in a high turnover of labor 
and retard the building up of purchas- 
ing power. Miss Perkins also has her 
eye on the Tennessee Valley and is 
planning to synchronize the work of 
the employment service with the prog- 
ress of operations to be initiated by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. She is 
much impressed by the social as well 
as economic values of the plan for the 
development of the “happy valley.” 

The lady in the Labor Department 
believes that effective enforcement of 
the immigration and deportation laws 


can be decent and human 
accord with her is Col. D 
Cormack, new Commissi 
of Immigration, former pr 
Fiduciary Trust Co., New \ 

Colonel McCormack rx 
a liner down the Bay and 
route of the immigrant t! 
Island, ‘‘an institution w! 
ported to Secretary Perkir 
reflect credit on the U: 
Both immigration and 
routine will be improved 

Dr. Stewart Vindicate 

As to statistics, the Secret 
adverse criticism to make of 
of the Bureau of Labor St 
for 12 years was drilled in 
Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, who 
when his figures did not agr 
retary Doak’s optimism 
Perkins’ request, a committ 
American Statistical Asso 
submit a report 2 or 3 n 
suggesting how the statisti 
covering cost of living, pri 
ment, payrolls, and so on st! 
tended. 

Pending this thorough <¢ 
she has done a little “hom: 
vising of her own. In order 
new perspective on the mont 
of manufacturing employment 
rolls she has established a 
with July, 1932—the month 
tory may reveal as the depress 

The Statistical Associatior 
tee will also present a slate of 
from which Miss Perkins w 
new Commissioner off Labo: 
She expects to staff b€r own 
but denies having Aold Patr 
Farley to find a sharp, tall t 
on it. 

Miss Perkins’ zest for her 
greater than her knack for « 
ners off the stuffy waiting-: 
mality that generally pervad 
tioning of government 
Deane, president of Gene: 
Holding Co., came to town 
with his plan for automatical 
ing consumer purchasing p< 
ever it is outrun by producti 

“Darn Good Idea” 

The Labor Secretary thinks 
“darn good idea” so she invit 
body from Gen. Hugh S. |: 
down to come to her office 
to Mr. Deane’s slide-illustrat 
For an hour or two most of 
associated with the New De 
asked questions. Among t! 
Interior Secretary Ickes, ‘ 
Secretary Roper, John Dicki 
sistant Secretary of Comme: 
decai Ezekiel, Agriculture D 
economist, Dean Atcheson, | 
retary of the Treasury and | 
ert, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
Treasury, Harry Hopkins, fed 
administrator, General John 
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Story in the June 
issue of PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING 


ls your product out of date on 
account of its materials? Perhaps 
different metals than those now used 
would stand up better in service, or 
save you cash in manufacture. 

Hundreds of manufacturers are 
modernizing and improving their 
products in this way, right now. 
A nation-wide survey* forecasting 
1933 product development activity, 
showed approximately how many 
manufacturers are 


making major 


changes in materials specifications: 


33% are specifying materials 
for improved appearance 

35°¢ are providing for better 
surface finishes, plating, etc. 

{8 are adopting corrosion-re- 
sisting materials 


Selecting metals of manufacture for 
evere service conditions is a man- 
size job. When engineers and ex- 
ccutives standardize on a specific 
metal, they stake their company’s 
chances for profit, their very jobs, 
n being right. They must foresee 
ill the meanest conditions that the 
product will have to meet in actual 


use. They must know exactly what 


ucted by Product Engineering. 


Courtesy of Mllinoi 


the material will do in those condi- 


tions. Customers accept no alibis. 


You can either adopt new alloys as 
they are perfected and put on the 
market. Or you can make better use 
of the long-established materials. In 
either event, you should be thor- 
oughly posted on what is being 
done by other manufacturers. You 
should read the June issue of Product 
Engineering, which features a 22- 


page article on —— 


Materials that Meet 


the Requirements” 


The editors of Product Engineering 
asked seventy prominent chief engi- 
neers to tell why and how they specify 
certain metals for severe service— 
. impact .. 


high stresses . . . fatigue 


high strength 
. high 


. . « vibration 
weight ratio... corrosion.. 


le m pe ralure . Wear. 


This article will cover a wide range 
of machinery and other engineered 
metal products from instruments, 
scales, and gages, to dishwashers, 
automobiles, airplanes, locomotives. 
This article is typical of the editorial 
service which Product Engineering 
renders to the engineers of thousands 
of important manufacturing com- 
panies. They read it as their chosen 
professional journal, because theirs 
is the job of creating new products 
and keeping existing ones up to date. 
Specification of parts and materials 
is a major part of their work. Hence 
the great value of Product Engineer- 
ing as an advertising medium to the 


parts and materials manufacturers. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING °* 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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has an office but no title as yet; and 
Donald Richberg, rail labor attorney. 
As a department head Miss Perkins 
is likely to be sarcastic, tart with subor- 
dinates. Newspapermen who have to 
cover her office through no choice of 


their own declare that it is catching. 
Miss Perkins, herself, doesn't have much 
time for the press. But she has 
reluctantly consented to a weekly con- 
ference with the press on Tuesday—"‘at 
11:30 so they will get hungry.” 


Germany’s Recovery Program 


Hitler has announced his first concrete proposals to re- 
employ Germans—a public works program, interest 
reduction on farm mortgages, a “‘marriage subsidy.” 


BERLIN—Germans watch their news- 
papers as avidly these days for an- 
nouncements of the government's eco- 
nomic program as do Americans. What 
they had expected to learn from Hitler 
in his May Day speech concerning a 
“4-year plan for economic recovery” 
was announced on the last day of May. 
It was announced as “only a begin- 
ning,” but Germans sat down at once 
to study what “the leader” had to offer. 

There were 3 parts to the plan: one 
for labor and industry, one for farmers, 
and one for “unmarried eligibles.” The 
first 2 are the most important, but the 
third roused the greatest interest. 

The first part of the _ is a public 
works program much like those which 
have been instituted in other countries 
and not unlike what Hitler had inti- 
mated he would create for Germany. It 
is to be financed through the issue of 
Treasury bills (nearly $240 millions in 
the first issue) and with funds which 
may be “voluntarily contributed.” Al- 
together, it is expected that the govern- 
ment will have at its disposal nearly 
$400 millions. 

The “public works” are not too 
closely defined but there is mention of 
3,000 miles of new automobile high- 
ways, a program for the construction 
of small homes, and the erection of 
public utilities where they are needed. 
Treasury bills are to be retired over a 
5-year period, and the entire financing 
of the vast project will be under the 
direct supervision of Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, head of the Reichsbank. 

That part of the new plan which 
will aid farmers is the section which 
reduces interest rates on agricultural 
debts to 44% for the debtor and 54% 
for the creditor, the government agree- 
ing to make up the 1% differential for 
the benefit of mortgage holders. More 
Treasury bills will be issued to cover 
this expenditure. 

The third part of the plan—which 
roused wide public interest—would 
subsidize marriage by means of a heavy 
tax on unmarried men and women. To 
most Europeans this is no novelty. 
Many countries, especially Italy, offer 
financial inducements to young people 
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who wish to marry but who cannot 
finance the establishing of a home. In 
most countries—not excluding the 
United States—unmarried persons are 
taxed more heavily. Hitler wants to 
increase the German birth rate (which 
has fallen to almost the lowest in 
Europe), and to draw women gut of 
industry into the home. The Nazis 
declare they can increase the number 
of marriages by 150,000 in a year. 

Viewed as a whole, the plan is not 
spectacular. Recent statistics indicate 
that there are nearly 7 million unem- 
ployed in a population of a little more 
than 60 millions. The Nazis claim 
that they have found work for 1,220,000 
since Hitler came into power early this 
year, and that industrial production has 
been increased 15%. It is noted by 
economists and laborers alike that the 
new plan provides work but very little 
pay. Workers are to receive little more 
than the income which the dole ordi- 
narily provides plus one warm meal a 
day and 25 marks a month for “cloth- 
ing and necessities.” It will give men 
jobs (the Nazis expect about 400,000 
to be absorbed in the public works 
program) and improve their mental 
state. Actually, buying power will re- 
main pretty limited. 

In many ways the Hitler administra- 
tion is paralleling the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. So far there have been many 
promises. The ground has been pre- 
pared for recovery. Now it is up to the 
government to show that it can get re- 


sults. Germans are waiting—hopefully. 


Little Council 


Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia plan economic council 
to coordinate tariffs and expedite 
trade among themselves. 


MANY European statesmen in the last 
10 years have dreamed of a United 
States of Europe, which would bind 
nations to a unified economic policy 
though governments might retain their 
political identity. It has never been 
achieved except for the accord signed 


by the 6 small nations of 
Europe at Oslo 2 years 

Last week, representat 
Little Entente—composite : 
in Central Europe—created 
council. Czechoslovakia. R 
Yugoslavia will henceforth 
every 3 months to consider ¢ 
economic problems. The; 
their conferences among P; 
rest, and Belgrade. They 
work out a preferential 
among themselves. R 
Yugoslavia have a surp! 
tural products; Czechoslo 
plus of manufactured go 
they have traded among t 
far as they can, they will ur 
tiate trade agreements with « 
bors. 

France looked on with 
The stronger these nation 
themselves economically, the 
portant they will be as allies 
14 years of tutelage, Fran 
see them take more initiati\ 
ing out their own problems. 


Britons Will Spend 


Times have changed. British gov. 
restrictions 
loans to depositors in the Pox 


ernment eases 


Office Savings Banks. 


LONDON—The Post Office Sav 
in England has just reversed 
tional policy. The effort 
was to make it difficult for tl 
to withdraw his money, w! 
tended to restrain the thri! 
any sudden impulse to spe: 
From now on, the aim will | 
withdrawal easy. 

Postal Savings will arran 
small depositor to have f 
withdrawal, both afloat and 


means of travelers’ warrants of ' 


sum of £6 (about $25), and t 
will be cashed at any post off 
Kingdom and on British shi 
without surrender of the bank 
One in every 4 of the Briti 
tion uses the Post Office Savi: 
which now has deposits of ¢ 
millions, and holds for its 
securities to the value of n¢ 
millions. The average balan 
depositor is 50% higher than 
years ago, and there are 1 mil! 
live accounts today than in | 
It will be recalled that o: 
biggest factors which swung 
tional government into power 
and robbed Labor of its supp: 
the platform cry that under t 
government, Postal Savings 
were no longer safe. 


It was I 


but the effect of the temporary 


was indicative of the strengt 


small capital saver in Great Br 
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Business Abroad 


All business subordinate to World Conference prepara- 
tions. Hitler announces recovery program. Britain left 
to decide war debt payment. France will press political 
jssues. Argentine demands reciprocal trade. Truce halts 


hostilities in North China. 


Europe 
FurOPEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 
Developments in Europe during the 
week have been of a calibre to warrant 
attention in themselves. Europeans 
hoose to interpret nearly all of them 
terms of the forthcoming World 
Feonomic Conference, scheduled to open 
a London Monday. 
efinite announcement that Germany 
will postpone payment of interest and 
nortization on remaining foreign ob- 
ns amounts to a transfer mora- 
until creditors work out some 
ns whereby Germans can pay. 
Negotiations will continue simultane- 
with the London Conference. 


Germany, meanwhile, can tell creditors 


t one means of reviving payments is 
let down trade barriers to German 
This is aimed at Washington. 
France has announced an almost all- 
delegation to London, which 

uns that French policy has not 
nged in the last disturbing 6 months, 
French demands may hamstring the 


rence 
With no prospect of Congressional 
urnment in Washington before 
15, the war debt question is left 

p to Britain—and the Cabinet 
lit on procedure. Most of Europe 
ts Britain to pay. 

dollar sagged on almost every 
nge. Europe thinks it is a delib- 

move by Washington to force 
bilization at lower levels. Sterling is 


now quoted above $4, but the British 


sist $3.75 1s the top level at which 
y will stabilize. 
On the eve of the conference, it 
looks as though Europe's premonition 
it the United States is going to offer 
spectacular plan at the conference 
th more or less of an attitude of 
take it or leave it,” has foundation. 
just now, the outcome is a matter of 
pure speculation. 


France 


Mild cooperation in World Con- 
ference. Industrial activity un- 
changed. 


Panis (Wireless) —French cooperation 
a London is only lukewarm. In fact, 
“nen the French delegates to the con- 
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ference were announced this weck, 
they were mostly politicians, including 
almost the entire Cabinet. This means 
that France intends to stress political 
questions at the conference, which is 
bound to cause delays. Of the few 
experts in the group, M. Moret, head 
of the Bank of France, is outstanding 

Rumors persist in Paris that foreign 
exchange surtaxes are going to be re 
moved. Particularly in the case of 
Britain is this expected. Not a few 
disgruntled Frenchmen are demanding 
to know whether or not this stipulation 
was made by London when the recent 
£30-million advance was made to the 
French Treasury. The same Frenchmen 
would have preferred to see France 
abandon the gold standard rather than 
accept this support from London if 
strings were attached to it. 

Economic conditions have changed 
little during the week. Unemployment 
has declined slightly. Iron and steel 
output remains steady on fairly good 
domestic demand, but competition for 
exports is stiffer. 

In keeping with the trend toward 
reducing competition in those indus 
tries receiving government subsidies, the 
5 major French aviation units have 
merged under the name of “Air 
France.” To the new unit the govern 
ment has granted a 15-year contract to 
exploit certain services, with a subsidy 
of 155 million francs for the first year. 


Germany 


Hitler announces first re-employ- 
ment projects in vast “4-year 
plan.” Confidence in govern- 
ment. Moratorium declared. 


BERLIN (Cable)—Hitler has announced 
the first projects in his ‘4-year Plan” 
for economic recovery in Germany 
They are not spectacular but they have 
dispelled a lot of executive worries and 
created a fair amount of public en- 
thusiasm. 

With unemployment officially above 
5 millions (popular estimate is 7 mil- 
lions), Hitler's major aim in this first 
section of the “plan” is to get as many 
men as possible back at work. There 
are 4 schemes to create jobs, and ‘‘the 


leader” thinks 1 million men will find 


employment under the plan. 





(1) Backbone of the scheme is a pub 
lic works program expected to absorb 
100,000 men (page 24) 

(2) Industry will receive a certain 
amount of business resulting from this 
public works demand and from the 
slight increase in buying power. 

(3) A “marriage premium” is being 
offered to couples when the bride has 
been a salaried worker for at least 6 
months and gives up her job to keep 
a home. This is expected to provid 
more jobs for men—possibly 150,000 
in the first year. 

(4) Household servants can _ be 
counted as members of the family when 
income tax is figured. This is expect 
to encourage many families to reemp! 
girls. It ts estimated that at least 3 
000 girls have lost their jobs becaus« 
families have felt they could not kee; 
servants during the depression. 

Investors Are Protected 

If industries and the general publi 
are pleased with the labor absorption 
schemes, the investing public is doubly 
cheered by the announcement that bond 
interest is not going to be slashed 
Mortgage interest 1s cut to 4}%@ for the 
debtor, but the investor will continuc 
to receive 549%, the government making 
up the difference. This puts an end to 
the uncertainty which has persisted tor 
some months among bondholders who 
feared domestic interest rates would bx 
slashed to 26@ by decree. It ts a vi 
tory for Dr. Hugenberg over the more 
radical Nazi element He was su 
ported by Dr. Schacht who declared that 


| 
a cut to 449% was the most the cr 


structure could possibly stand, and on 
more Hitler has taken a stand with | 
financial expert rather than with party 
friends. 

These 2 favorable developments have 
given a new impulse to business and 
stirred considerable fresh confidence in 
the government 

The moratorium on long-term debts 
was formally announced during the 
week by Dr. Schacht. It comes as no 
surprise to Germans or foreigners It 
clarifies Germany's position at the Lon 
don Conference, terminates the trans 
fer monthly of nearly $20 millions of 
interest and amortization on German 
foreign debts, and makes. it necessary 
for short-term creditors to revamp their 
arrangements with the German govern 
ment which have been adjusted for 
more than a year under the so-called 

standstill” agreement 

It will be of interest to Americans 
that European creditors are now clamor 
ing for preferential settlement in cases 
where they have an unfavorable balance 
of trade with Germany. Berlin theo- 
retically opposes any discrimination, 
but European threats of trade reprisals 
may force action. The whole debt ques 
tion will be reopened with creditors in 


“London on June 13. 
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Great Britain 


Pre-conference uncertainty fails 
to halt commodity rise or weaken 
stock prices. Industries show 
signs of recovery. 


LONDON (Cable)—Business has been 
quiet all week due to the Whitsuntide 
holidays last weekend and to excited 
anticipation over the World Economic 
Conference which opens in London 
Monday. The tone remains good, how- 
ever, with the Stock Exchange more or 
less following the lead of Wall Street, 
and with commodity prices firm or ris 
ing. Gold mining shares were the only 
strikingly volatile issues during the weck. 
Roosevelt Can't Help 

There is a good deal of uncertainty 
regarding the coming conference. Sev- 
cral issues are discussed constantly. War 
debts are foremost because the next in- 
‘talment is due Thursday. The Cabinet 
is split on the question of paying. If 
the payment is made, London believes 
it will be due to some preconterence 
understanding. Certainly with no sign 
that the United States Congress will be 
adjourned by June 15, there is little 
hope that President Roosevelt will be 
able to grant a moratorium 

On the question of gold, Chancellor 
Chamberlain has spoken plainly. Bri- 
tain will not return to the standard un- 
less there is an all-round agreement to 
If guarantees 


play the game’ fairly. 
are offered that the spirit of the stand- 
ard will be observed, there is little ques- 
tion that Britain will cooperate. Stabi- 
lization is not likely at more than $4, 
though the pound sterling is currently 


quoted above that level. There is still 
a large group which insists that $3.75 
should be the top rate at which Britain 
can stabilize. 

Without waiting for the conference, 
Britain is continuing to make trade 
agreements with individual countries. 
France has virtually agreed to remove 
the 156 surtax (on imports from all 
depreciated currency countries) on 
British imports, as a part compensation 
for the recent £30 million loan. A 
£10 million credit has been negotiated 
with Brazil to help liquidate British 
assets frozen in that country. 

More Signs of Recovery 

Recent signs of trade recovery, par- 
ticularly in the distressed northern in- 
dustrial areas, have been augmented this 
weck by the better bank clearing figures 
and the unexpectedly good half-year re- 
port of the Lancashire Cotton Corp. In 
the case of the cotton report, it is ad- 
mittedly due in part to reorganization 
for directors are still dis- 
the outlook for the im- 


economies, 
satisfied with 
mediate future. 
The commodity position continues to 
be good but the current rise is attributed 
almost entirely to the American infla- 
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tion program, with the result that 
markets are uncertain. 

British coastal shippers have recently 
won a concession from the government. 
After organizing a lobby to protect their 
interests, they made an attack on the 
recent government ruling that fuel oil 
be taxed excessively. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has finally been per- 
suaded by them to remit the tax of 1d 
a gallon on oil fuel (BW —Jun7'33), 
and to extend the exemption to pilot 
cutters and ships out on trial. The 
Chancellor was forced to admit that 
British shipping had been officially en- 
couraged to use oil for fuel, that it is 
unprotected, and that it should have sp« 
cial consideration. 

Shipping interests are wondering if 
this decision is more significant than at 
first appears, if it possibly foreshadows 
a change of heart by the government 
towards the general question of counter- 


subsidies for shipping. 


Latin America 


Anglo-Brazilian credit established. 
Argentine demands reciprocal 
trade with United States. Vene- 
zuela has a Treasury surplus. 


News from Latin America is generally 
cheerful this week. The Peru- 
Colombia conflict over distant boun- 
daries has been settled peacefully. 
Argentina is more optimistic as a result 
of the continuing rise in commodity 
prices and the steady demand for prod 
ucts from foreign markets. A new 
Argentine-Chilean trade agreement has 


more 


been signed. Venezuela h 
fiscal year with a budget s 

Brazil is reported to ha 
£10-million credit in Britai; 
the one which the Britis} 
Argentine a few weeks agi 
will remain in London and 
to liquidate frozen Briti 
Brazil. 

Mexico reports that ret 
slackening seasonally, but 
better demand for autom 
trial and agricultural ma 
construction is expanding 
Mexico City. Better world 
the metals produced on a | 
Mexico are in part respon 
business upturn. 

Last weck’s warning 
would encounter increasin 
collecting drafts due in 
substantiated in an offi 
week from Buenos Aires 
effective, drafts for colle 
United States will be paid 
extent that they are cover 
purchases in the Argentin 
Americans are already dis: 
ods of increasing purchases 
tine products. 


Far East 


China gets $50 million U. S. Joan 
for purchase of cotton and wheat. 
Truce declared in North China: 
Japanese evacuate to Great Wall. 
Not even the Sino-Jay 
(which seems to have the ¢ 


both parties), and the wit 


NEW BRIDGE OF SIGHS—Disconsolate gondoliers watch the traffic on the 


bridge which allows automobiles to drive right into Venice. 
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. S. loan 


d wheat. 


China: 
at Wall. 








troops to the Great Wall at- 
- much attention among Ameri- 
, executives as the announcement 
wm Washington that the R.F.C. would 
4 ¢50 millions to China for the pur- 
: surplus stocks of American 
{ cotton. Nearly 1 million 
cotton and 15 million bushels 
are expected to be sold to 
rough purchases in the open 
The loan will be repaid over 
veriod of 3 years and is secured by 
irge on certain Chinese taxes 
' vielded, even in 1932, more than 
$22 millions (gold). 
Welcome as these products will be 
the Chinese, more attention was cen- 
| in the favorable developments in 


the north. Japanese troops are already 
evacuating to the Great Wall and busi- 
ness is resuming its normal flow 

In Japan, there was a marked pickup 
during the week. Prices of almost all 
products are rising, particularly silk, 
which means that domestic buying 
power is increased. The rise is at 
tributed to the general upward trend of 
world commodity prices, to improve- 
ment in American demand for raw silk, 
and to the prospect that trade with 
China will revive following the truce 
now in effect. Japan has entered the 
heavy export season and the current 
trade balance has turned favorable. Yen 
exchange is appreciating in terms of 
dollars. 


World Trade—A la Mode 


Argentina will buy from us—if we reciprocate the 
courtesy. It is a hard-boiled policy, but necessary. 


{ARGENTINA is one of the most progres- 
the Latin American countries. 
Compared with other nations to the 
1, it has a fair amount of industry ; 
ared with the United States or with 
est customers in Europe it is dis- 
tly a raw materials producing coun- 
Corn, wheat, flax, and cattle are 

or products. 

The United States has carried on a 

rative but one-sided trade with the 
Argentine for a good many years. For 
cach $1 we spent there, the Argentines 

spent about $3 with us. And 
they paid interest steadily on a large 
ent by United States citizens. 

The trade became unsettled almost as 
soon as the depression started. The 
Argentine was largely dependent for its 

ome on the sale abroad of farm prod- 

ts. Great Britain was a major market, 
but Germany also bought wheat and 
meat. It was with the returns from 
these sales that the Argentine bought 
American automobiles and gasoline and 
ele tric equipment. When the price of 
wheat tobogganed, fewer people could 
afford automobiles. When nations be- 
gan to close their markets to Argentine 
cattle and chilled beef, there wasn't 
even enough left to buy gasoline. 

The Ottawa conference last summer, 
much as it was discredited at the time, 
has had tremendous influence on inter- 
| trade. It cut off, temporarily, 
the major market of a good many na- 
including the Argentine. If 
Denmark was in the habit of supplying 
1's breakfast bacon and eggs, the 
Argentine was usually considered the 
read basket for the Kingdom. 

One of the first nations to send a 


os 

se on to London following the 
™ tmpire trade conference was the 
Argentine. In the Ottawa plan, there 
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was a definite provision for specified 
quotas to old customers of the United 
Kingdom. Argentine was prepared to 
get in “on the ground floor.” 

The result of the Anglo-Argentine 
trade talks was announced a few weeks 
ago. It provided that British exporters 
and British investors should get prefer 








ential payment from Buenos Aires to} 


the extent that they spent their money 
each year for Argentine products. It 
was one of the first “‘eye-for-an-eye”’ 
trade agreements. Now the whole 
trend of world negotiations is in that 
direction. It looks as though that will 
be the basis for any accords that may 
be reached at the London conference. 
As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the real result of the Anglo 
Argentine agreement announced 
only this weck. Buenos Aires has de- 
clared now that “‘all dollar drafts on 
the United States must be covered ex- 
clusively by the amounts of dollars ob- 
tained through the exportation of Ar- 
gentine products to the United States.” 
It is another ‘‘eye-for-an-eye” deal. 
Foreign traders in the United States 
hastily scanned the trade balance. Last 


was 





| 


year we sold the Argentine $28 millions | 
worth of goods, and imported only $11 


millions from them. In the 1929 boom, 


we sold $210 millions worth of United 


States products in the Argentine ; bought 


only $117 millions from them. It was 
an ideal arrangement—for us. It 
couldn't last, and most Americans are 
honest enough with themselves to admit 
that Buenos Aires has a right to make 
this demand for reciprocal trade. It is 
a perfect sample of the type of conces- 
sion which must be made at London. 
The Argentine is one of the markets 
on which the United States can afford 


to devote considerable attention. 
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,ILENTAIRGE 


The non-mechanical 


Window Muffler 


(PATENTED & PATENTS PENDING) 


You can completely rid yourself of 
outside noise and impure air at very 
small expense. Silentaire creates the 
quiet of a closed room, gives any de- 
sired degree of non-draft ventilation 
and keeps out dust. Its amazing 
efficiency is the result of scientific 
design — no motor or blower — no 
operation expense. Attractive, dur- 
able, fool-proof. Quickly installed 
in any double-hung window. 
Write today for literature and prices 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





























About Your 
Wife’s Business 


OU would not try to con- 
duct your business without 
a system of accounts. 

Your wife’s business — the 
management of your home — 
also needs a method to keep it in 
good financial condition. 

Let her make a trial of the 
John Hancock Home Budget, a 
system of household accounting, 
which is solving the problem of 





family finance for many wives. 
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Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston. MassacevusctTs 


John Harx ock Inquiry Bureau 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your Home Budget Sheet. 
I enclose 2c. for postage. 


Name... 


Address 
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The Figures of the Week 


Residential construction first to break through 1932 


level. 


Steel industry approaching 50% of capacity 


under steady support of motors and miscellaneous con- 


sumers, 


fluenced by holiday. 


THAT business volume had fallen to 
such levels that a rebound might logi- 
cally be expected was generally con- 
ceded, but that a revival could occur to 
the extent witnessed in the past 2 
months from the virtual standstill in 
March has been difficult to believe. 
And there are plenty of skeptics who 
say “It just ain't so.” At first the im- 
provements were apparent in heavy in- 
dustries, but resumption of activity in 
branches close to the consumer did not 
lag far behind. Motor sales have been 
surprisingly brisk, considering that pas- 
senger cars are probably not ranked 
as absolute essentials even in this era. 
Nor have refrigerator, washing machine, 
shoe, textile, and retail sales been dis- 
appointing. Employment and hours are 
better, with wage increases being an- 
nounced daily to reinforce the better 
feeling. 

Nowhere is the upturn more gratify- 


Carloadings still rising. 


Electric power in- 


ing than in the construction industry, 
particularly residential building. The 
unusual spectacle of expanding activity 
in May was strongly hinted by the 
weekly reports. Now that the complete 
returns for May are available, we may 
well gloat that a total of $77.2 millions 
was signed up, a gain of more than 

369 over April. A fairer comparison 
may be made on a daily basis, since May 
had one more business day than April 
in spite of the Decoration Day holiday. 
Even so, the daily rate ran 319% ahead 
of April. 

Non-residential construction still ac- 
counts for the largest volume, but resi- 
dential is running a close second. Pub- 
lic construction, while sharing the im- 
provement over April, remains at the 
end of the line. Of these, residential 
activity attracts the greatest interest, 
since it represents a break in the long 
descending curve of home construction. 


It is the small householder 
turing to stake his savings . 
while prices are still 
low. So great has been t! 
confidence in this field, tha 
of awards amounting to § 
is not only 38.5% greater ¢ 
but what is more 
greater than May, 1932 
first of the building gro 
succeeded in breaking th 
year's level. 

Non-residential contracts 
$31.6 millions, a 
April, though 46% belo 
Public works and _ utilities 
with over $19 millions, vy 
40% more than could | 
the signing point in th 
month. In 1932, public 
volume was as high as $6! 
in May. 

Steel Still Expanding 

Steel continues to give 
count of itself, the antici; 
ing being put off from w 
Independent mills opened 
ating at over 50% of capaci 
U. S. Steel Corp. averaged 3 
ous steel producing regi 
widely as Roce 32% at Pitt 
85% in Wheeling. 

Official records of steel t 
May indicate an output of « 
lion tons for the first time ; 


signil 
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THE BUSINESS WEEK 
WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY. ... 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operation (“), of capacity) 


TRADE 


Money in Circulation (daily average, 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 


Cotton (middling, New York, lb.).... 


FINANCE 


(millions) : 


Interest Rates 


*Preliminary tRevised 








Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks basis) 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 
Electric Power (millions K. W. H.)... 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............cccccceccecees 


Iron and Steel (STEEL composite, ton) 
en i, eh Te i os wane pee cesasedesaveeceeen 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 100) 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 


Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). . 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) .... 
Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks( millions) 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) er 
Interest Rates —Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 
-Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) New York City. . 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 


millions) 


$16,426 
$4,772 
$3,713 


$2,904 


$2,326 
$5,814 


$.69 
$.092 
$28.59 
$.078 
62.1 


$2,213 


$99.09 
$84.25 


Five-Year 
Year Average 
Ago (1928-1932 


56.3 


Preceding 
Week 


60.6 


Latest 
Week 


*60.6 


20 
$5,220 
708 
1,381 


42 
$2,728 
842 
1,494 


*853 
1,461 


87 
63 
$2,746 
$5,477 


89 
61 


$2,580 
$5,815 


90 
62 


$.53 
$.052 
$29.56 
$.051 
60.2 


$.68 
$.091 
$28.59 
$.071 
61.2 


$2,224 $2,117 
$16,886 
$5,757 
$4,335 
$409 
$76.70 
$69.86 
2.5% 
23-3% 
554 


$16,329 
$4,704 
$3,648 
$563 
$97.16 
$83.12 
1% 
2-2) % 
459 


$635 


of, 
1% 
o7 
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61 
$17,095 
1,255 
1,524 
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The gain over April is as much 
over March 120%. Average 
acity employed is placed at 34% 

ompared with 25% in April and 

5.5% in March. Pig iron showed a 

expansion during the month. 
teen more furnaces were called into 

service, making 63 active on June 1. 
Motor Production Steady 
Support for such counter-seasonal ex- 

insion still comes from the motor 

manufacturers and miscellaneous con- 
ners, aided in small part this week 
by rail business. Few reports are avail- 
le as to sales results during May, but 
ndividual manufacturers are making no 

plaint. June now looks like a 

00-car month, while July and 
lugust may see only a mild recession. 
Interest was focused on the recent 
licy announced by General Motors 

nd Fisher Body Corp. advocating a 

‘@ increase in wages. These mark the 
t effort to restore p-evious pay cuts, 
nd probably affect 130,000 employees. 
This voluntary increase in produc- 
n costs plus advances made and pend- 

ng in raw steel prices is expected to be 














on | 

















flected in higher car prices this fall. 
‘forts to secure protection against 





hurd quarter steel advances are being 


made, though sellers are not unmindful 
it their day is at hand, and show less 
“agerness to sell at any price. 
An order for 500 steel box . cars 
wed by the Chicago Great Western 
‘me as a welcome relief to equipment 
hufacturers who have almost for- 
ten what an order looked like. This 
© Order is larger than the entire 
number of cars placed with outside man- 
‘acturers during 1932. 
Tin plate is strong at around 90% 


* capacity. The favorable reception 
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The weekly index of gencral busi- 
ness activity, first of its kind, is 
compiled by The Business Week 
from 8 series of weekly figures 
—steel mill operations, building 
coal 
electric power 
non-bulk carloadings, check pay- 
ments outside New York, com- 
mercial loans of reporting Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks, and 
currency in circulation. It shows 
the current level of the average 
daily physical volume of busi- 
ness as compared with the normal 
for the season and the year. Nor- 
mal, represented by 100, is what 
the current volume of general 
business activity should be if the 
usual seasonal changes and year- 
to-year growth had occurred. For 50 
further explanation see The Busi- 

ness Week, May 7, 1930, p. 39. 45 LU 
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given the new steel beer barrels has 
stimulated consideraole expansion. 

The steel industry continues to be 
upset by the proposed industry control 
bill. Mr. R. P. Lamont, president of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
carried his objections from the recent 
annual meeting of the industry to 
Washington. Fear was expressed that 
unionism would be given an opening 
wedge by the new legislation, and the 
steel industry is much alarmed lest the 
“closed shop” policy be forced upon 
them after all these years of resistance. 
Already, the U. S. Steel Corp. is con- 
sidering a plan of employee committees 
to deal with the company on matters of 
hours, wages, and working conditions. 

Power Consumption Rising 

Observation of Decoration Day re- 
duced electric power requirements dur- 
ing the week ending June 3, but the 
spread over the comparable weck of 
1932 rose to 5.89%. The Edison Elec- 
tric Institute now reports power data 
for a group of Southern states south of 
the Potomac and Ohio rivers and includ- 
ing the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Texas. This region was 
using 12.9% more electric energy than 
a year ago during the week June 
3. The New England states also re- 
flect marked improvement over 1932, 
consuming 12.1% more than a year ago. 

Carloadings refer to the last week of 
May and the trend is still upward. 
Compared with 1932, the gain has 
reached 3.8%. 

The railroads are now attempting to 
determine the effect of the new railroad 
legislation passed in both houses of 
Congress but subject to minor adjust- 
ments. It provides for a federal co- 
ordinator to supervise the elimination of 























duplicated services during a temporary 
suspension of the anti-trust laws. 

Check payments in large financial 
centers during the weck ending May 31 
showed a gain only in New York City 
and St. Louis. For the country as a 
whole, an 8% decline occurred which 
will undoubtedly be made up during 
the current week. The extraordinary 
increase in Detroit check transactions 
noted in the last issue was unavoidably 
exaggerated by incomplete returns from 
that center during April. Nevertheless, 
later figures do confirm that business is 
on the mend. 

Some Banks Still Closed 

Of 6,689 banks, members of the 
Federal Reserve System, some 5,47 
had been licensed to reopen by May 
leaving 1,211 still without permission 
to resume normal business. 

Gold hoarders are to be ferreted out 
soon, according to Attorney-General 
Cummings, who has been scanning a list 
of 1,000 “recalcitrant citizens,” some of 
whom have assumed fictitious names and 
addresses. 

Slight irregularities cropped up in 
some of the leading commodities since 
the last report, though the backsliding 
was not important. Though some ex 
press doubt as to the advisability of 
such rapid rises as have been witnessed 
on hes ol commodity exchanges, the 
federal policy is definitely in favor of 
a high price level. 

The $50-million loan to China for 
the purchase of wheat and cotton left 
no mark on the markets. The grains 
moved downward; cotton was steady 

Hides wavered after a long rise, but 
sugar, silk, cocoa, and the non-ferrous 
metals such as zinc, tin, lead, and cop- 
per continued to establish higher levels. 
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The Financial Markets 


Stocks and bonds soar to new highs for the year. 
ernment proposes to float new short-term loan. 


Gov- 
Refi- 


nancing of long-term obligations is problematical. 


Money 


WALL STREET continues to be torn by 
conflicting emotions. There are times 
when it feels like throwing its hat in 
the air and announcing jubilantly that 
the depression is over. In those moments 
it asserts that the continued rise in com- 
modity prices is not the consequence 
merely of inflation but is supported by 
a genuine upturn in business activity. 
And there have been some important 
improvements. Steel leads the proces- 
sion. Carloadings and electric output 
are well above levels of the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Heavy indus- 
trics are replenishing their inventories. 
Automobile sales (not merely produc- 
tion) show a gain in May over a year 
ago for the first time in 5 years. The 
first May reports of the chain stores and 
mail order houses are better than a year 
ago. 

But there are skeptics, and even opti- 
mists have their moments of doubt. The 
trouble is that the rise in prices is un 
even, and is concentrated on the specu 
lative commodities. So Wali Street's 
hopes rise and fall and its prices with 
them. On the whole, though, the prices 
have been advancing more often than 
receding. 

The Treasury has announced an issue 
of $900 millions of short-term notes and 
certificates, to be used to met maturing 


obligations, to pay interest, and to pro- 
vide for emergency purposes. The rate 
is 27% on $500 millions of 5-year notes 
and 3% on $400 millions of 9-month 
certificates. Both are dated June 15. 
These rates compare favorably with re- 
cent issues and indicate that government 
credit still stands unimpaired. The an- 
nouncement contained the usual pro- 
visions that the notes and certificates 
would be exempt from all taxation ex- 
cept state and inheritance taxes, but, alas, 
the gold payment clause had been 
eliminated. 

Although the June 15 maturities and 
interest totaled only $478 millions, the 
Treasury must obtain funds for the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. and for the 
preliminary outlays under the national 
industrial recovery program, the farm 
relief and farm mortgage acts and other 
recent legislation. Because of the heavy 
demand the Treasury is attempting to 
maintain heavy balances. The new 
issues will bring the public debt to 
$22,379 millions. 

It now scems probable that the Treas- 
iry will be forced to undertake addi- 
tional long-term financing, in order to 
meet the demands of the various relicf 
nd bills that have already 
passed Congress. At one time 
was talk that there would be refunding 
of the high-interest-paying Liberty bonds 
and Senator Bone actually introduced a 


recovcry 
there 


resolution in the Senate 
Secretary of the Treasury 
the World War obligatio: 
liberty loan bonds at a |, 
interest “which would eff 
as nearly as possible suffici 
such additional loans 
necessary by the public work 
This would mean that th 
would be issued at 2%. 7 
standing bonds which could | 
are the first Liberty's t 
$1.14 billions which pay 
millions of 44¢ and $5 
i%'s. These could be « 
ber 15. The $6 billions of 
it’s cannot be called for 
before next April. 

In spite of this agitation 
of the legislation repealir 
clause, the market for Unit 
ernment obligations has r 
but it is not likely that 
will undertake at this tim 
any large portion of thes 

Secretary Woodin’s an: 
weeks ago that the Fede: 
banks would start open 
tions to the tune of $25 
taken by the financial c 
mean that the inflationary 
now going to be operative i 


as I 


“ae 
0 3; 


Subsequent developments of t 


Reserve bank show that th 
operations will be hand! 
not at all with the speed 
which was used last year 
Federal Reserve banks are 
government securities they 
ing to reduce their holdings 
Bank balances and mer 
rowings also have declin 
other hand, the condition st 
the weekly reporting mem! 
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) cities show an increase of $132 mil- 
ons in loans and $193 millions in net 
demand deposits, and a decrease of $36 
millions in investments. This increase 
in credit by member banks is probably 
of greater significance than an equal 
amount of open market purchases by the 
Federal Reserve banks. It shows that 
merchants are beginning to borrow and 
that banks are beginning to extend loans. 
During the week ended June 6 the 
dollar continued to fall. In terms of 
the franc, it dropped almost 1%, while 
the pound sterling rose 1.3%. On June 
dollar purchased 21.29 francs 
against 25.5 francs par. On the same 
the pound sterling purchased 103.2 
incs against 124.2 francs at par. So 
terms of francs the dollar has now 
leclined 16.4% from par, while the 
pound sterling has dropped 17% 
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Bonds 


Att bonds, with the exception of for- 
have continued to advance 
stand at the highest point of 
German bonds are heavy in 
nce of reports that the Reich 
inced a moratorium on debt 
United States government 
mtunue strong in spite of the 
financing now proposed. Second- 
grade bon oa have continued to enjoy 
* favored position. For example, the 
t the Postal Telegraph Co. is 
n over by Western Union has 
Postal bonds from 164, the 
year, to 52. 
_ Other utility bonds have now over- 
come . of a few weeks 
le sharp advances. Railroad 
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bonds, though up, have suffered because 
of the Atchison announcement, and, al- 
though freight carloadings presage bet- 
ter earning statements for May, such 
April earning statements as have come 
to light are not conclusive evidence that 
the railroads will earn sufficient to serv- 
ice their funded debts. Industrial bonds 
have advanced largely because of the 
buoyancy of their stocks rather than be- 
cause of any earnings statements. 

Municipal and state bonds are re- 
covering some of their poise. Arkansas 
holders are resisting the state’s decision 
to refund $91 millions specifically se- 
cured by highway and bridge bonds 
with 3% obligations. 


Stocks 


STocks, now at the highest point of 
the year, continue to make intermittent 
advances, and respond sensitively to 
special influences. For example, bank 
stocks have been rising and falling with 
the fortunes of the new banking legis- 
lation in Congress, with its threat of 
sharp restrictions on bank profits. Rail- 
road stocks took a tumble when such 
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One complete floor and two large 
office suites are still available. Ninety- 
eight tenants now occupy space com- 
bining excellence of location, transpor- 
tation facilities, banking convenience, 
four side daylight exposure with office 
economy and efficiency. 
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a strong road as the Atchison & Topeka | 


cut the dividend on its preferred stock. 
On the other hand, 


ment of a second increase in automobile 
tire prices this year. Goodyear has ad- 
vanced from 94, the low of the year, 
to 27 

The stock market also was sensitive to 
the strength of foreign exchanges 
against the dollar. The advance of 
sterling to a new high for the year has 
strongly revived inflation speculation. 


tire stocks made | 
new sharp advances on the announce- | 
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GOOD BUSINESS 

It is good business to prevent losses. 
That is why firms are arranging more 
and more to have their traveling 
executives and salesmen carry Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques in- 
stead of cash. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 
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. in the publishing philosophy and 
performance of BUSINESS WEEK. 
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ards and advertising values, set 
forth briefly in an attractive booklet. 
A copy will be mailed to advertising 
men and other properly interested 
persons, upon request. 
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Convalesecence 


THE detached philosopher, if there be any such 
person nowadays able to preserve an aloof 
serenity in the midst of a bedeviled world, must 
be interested and faintly amused to observe how 
quickly the spirit of the business world changes 
with the changing weather. 

Fortune and misfortune come and go. Eco- 
nomic patterns are broken and remade. Laws 
change. But human nature is unchanging. 

Business has been terribly sick—which prob- 
ably is no news to any re ader—but now is on 
the mend. Steel production figures, carload- 
ings, volume of check payments, automobile out- 
put, all are good enough indices in their way. 
But the really infallible sign that times are get- 
ting better is that the business man is beginning 
to be critical of the doctor, the medicine, the 
diet, and the long course of treatment that 
stretches ahead of him. 

This is healthy. It is good to see the patient 
getting well enough to begin to find fault with 
the hospital food. Every doctor watches for 
that stage of behavior as marking an important 
milepost on the road to recovery—but he doesn’t 
often fire the cook, or change the diet. 

Time was, and only a few short weeks ago, 
when sick business accepted passively any 
remedy that was offered. That day has passed 
as the vigorous opposition to some of the 
features of the Industrial Recovery Bill 
demonstrated. 

Intelligent debate and outspoken opposition 
to specific measures is normal and encouraging. 
But there is developing, to a disquieting extent, 
annother spirit which is not so good. It is the 
spirit of reaction. 

Some of the men who cheered when a new 
Administration took vigorous hold of the emer- 
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gency, and kept cheering while a bold plan g 

action for the period of recovery was launched 

now have rediscovered their dislike of 4 

change, their distrust of new roads, thei: hatred 
f “dictatorship.” 

It is argued that so long as prices ke« 
proving, there is no necessity for the Presiden 
to exercise the power to inflate, either ¢ rough 
the Federal Reserve, note issue, devaluation, o 
the coinage of silver. If business continues ty 
pick up, why spend large sums on public works 
for which we must be taxed ? 
ceeds, why go into the experiments inherent jg 
the farm bill? Banks are stronger every day as 
the ticker marks up their assets and their cus. 
tomers’ collateral. Hadn’t we best leave the 
alone? And so on through the progra: 

It is time for a little plain talk. Most of the 
improvement in business is built upon rising 
commodity and stock prices. The rest of it is 
built on hope. The improvement is genuine 
enough, statistically measured, but its founda- 
tion, as any analyst knows, is the expectation of 
further improvement. 

All the improvement is built upon the belief 
that these programmed things are going to be 
done. Unless they are done in some measure 
improvement will collapse. Sooner or later, 
markets will cease to discount expected devel: 
opments and await the actual developments. 
Then, unless there is to be a reaction, the tre. 
mendous powers of the government must be 
brought into play. 

Convalescence is a trying, peevish period. 
The Administration does well to consolidate its 
authority in advance; it will need all its powers 
to discipline a patient in too much of a hurry to 
discharge the doctor and resume his old habits. 

Relapses are serious aftairs. 


If recovery 
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